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Science in History 


By J. D. Bernal 425. net 
‘His mastery of the most diverse subjects in the 
history of science and in its present phase deserves 
the highest admiration . . . perfectly clear.’ 
Nature. *A remarkable biok.’—-Lancet. 


Science and Social Action 
By Sprott 1g5 net 
‘Here is a remarkably good attempt to survey con- 
temporary sociology. Admirably informed, 
temperate yet critical, and always clear, it is a book 


to which the beginner may safely entrust his first 
steps.’ —-Manch-ster Guardian, 


Morality Fair 

By Geollrey W illiamson Iilus. 168 net 
‘Social History is much more fun than the title 
suggests, and when it is disguised as a commentary 
on the ideas and habits of one’s grandparents in 
relation to the fast and loose world of today, it is a 
sure seller. ‘* Morality Fair’’ is just such a com- 
parison and it proves highly entertaining.’- -Evening 
Chronicle, 


Olive Schreiner 
Her Friends and Times 
By D. L. Hobman 


Second impression 16s net 


* Reveals the woman as she was . . . this really first- 
rate biographical investigation.’ — Spec/ator. 


Czech Tragedy 
By Glorney Bolton 215 net 


‘Both moving and surprisingly frank. Altogether 
an admirable book full of interest.’ Manchester 
Guardian 


Social Origins 
By A. M. Hocart 1os 6d net 


* As an anthropological study this book, published 
posthumously, is particularly absorbing.’ 
Spectator, 


Searchlight on Morals 
By Ryder, BSc, PhD 
Cloth 78s 6d net, paper cover 2s 6d net 
This is straight talking from man to man without 
humbug. Mr Ryder has read much, observed 
widely, and thought hard. Here he talks to his 


fellow men *‘ with the gloves off’ but with liveliness 
and humour. 


The Illusion of Immortality 
By Corliss Lamont tos 6d net 


The complete case against the idea of personal 
immortality. 


Cc. A. WATTS & CO LTD 
40 Drury Lane, London, WC2 


LETTERS 
OF JOHN WESLEY 
Edited by F.C. GILL, M.A. 


I Gs. net 


* An excellent selection of the letters of the 
18th century apostle. To say these letters are 
fascinating is to put it mildly. Here is a real 
Wesley—trenchant, downright, never wasting 
words and never mincing them”’. 


Sunday Companion 


**Mr. Gill has rendered a real service by 
selecting a cross-section of the correspondence, 
and his choice is to be warmly commended”, 

British Book News 
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DARWIN REVALUED 
By Professor Sir Arthur Keith. Published at 25s. net. Special 
RPA members’ edition: Cloth, 15s. This portrait of Charles 
Darwin mus} appeal because of its candour and charm and 
many a touch of the unexpected. 


HUMANISM IN PRACTICE 
By M. Roshwald. Published at 7s. 6d. net. Special RPA 
members’ edition; Cloth, 4s. 


JEHOVAH’S WITNESSES 
By Royston Pike. Published at 10s. 6d. net. Special RPA 
members’ edition: Cloth, 7s. 6d. The tenets of this wide-flung 
sect which awaits Armageddon are as extraordinary as their 
history, vividly related by an author who has examined them 
on the spot. 


INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY 
By Dr John Lewis. Published at 2is. net Special RPA 
members’ edition: Cloth, 12s. 6d. A simple outline of the 
principal philosophical systems from the Greeks to thinkers 
of today. 


SCIENCE IN HISTORY 
By Professor J. D. Bernal. Published at 42s. net. Special 
RPA members’ edition: Cloth, 21s. An account of Science 
from the Greeks to the atomic age in which we live. 
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Roman Fever 


F the prayers of the Abbess of Stanbrook had moved 

Bernard Shaw to join the Church of Rome, he would 

have entered a long line of distinguished converts. 
Bergson, who gave him the idea of Life Force, appears to 
have caught Roman Fever towards the end of his life; so, 
too, the Italian philosopher, Croce, though he did not 
formally go over. The number of eminent writers and 
thinkers (and perhaps not-so-eminent scientists) who have 
become converts in our lifetime is formidable. The result 
has been greatly to enhance the intellectual prestige of the 
Roman Church. A hundred years ago it was at a low level, 
but as far as this country was concerned the improvement 
set in when converts began to flow from the Tractarian 
Movement. They were scholarly men and they commanded 
a following in the Church of England. They set their faces 
against social reform and turned their backs on science. 
All that seemed to matter to them was the correct interpre- 
tation of some obscure text in the writings of the Fathers. 
They felt littke concern for the social injustice of their own 
times. 
By embracing Catholicism they completely immunized 
themselves from what Rome pronounced to be the evils 
of Liberalism and Modernism. 

The Roman Catholic Church owes more than it would 
care to admit to Newman and those who emulated him. 
It has made concessions that would have been unthinkable 
in the nineteenth century. It seems to be so accommodating 
to scientists who accept evolution, and even to Labour and 
Trade Union movements, anxious for social reform, that 
the fascinated intellectual no longer feels that it is an in- 
transigent and obscurantist survival. If he has twinges of 
doubt he is reassured by looking back on the succession of 
famous converts whose footsteps he has followed. The 
effect of these conversions is cumulative; they reap, as it 
were, compound interest. But as in the case of Shaw and 
André Gide, the magic does not always work. 

Why it should succeed in some cases and fail in others 
no doubt depends on complex psychological conditions 
rather than argument. No one has ever become a Catholic, 
or been deterred from doing so, by reasoning alone. The 
ultimate appeal is to the heart and not the head. 

The Church is above all a mother-substitute which allays 
the worst of all infantile fears—the dread of abandonment. 
It is for those who are so afraid of freedom that they gladly 
exchange it for security. 
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LTHOUGH the Middle 
At is the storm-centre to- 

day, a new and surprising 
danger spot in the future will be 
the uninhabited continent of Ant- 
arctica. Behind the apparently 
harmless curiosity which will send 
scientists from all over the world 
into this inhospitable region dur- 
ing the Geophysical Year we can 
already detect the less innocuous 
interest of military planners. 
American and Russian aircraft 
have already been making the 
first flights into the interior 
during the months of almost 
total darkness. Soviet pilots, 
with their base on Wilkes 
Land opposite Australia, have 
carried out a_ big-scale air-drop 
using extremely advanced night- 
flying techniques. Before the 
sunless winter set in the Russians 
had already begun an elaborate 
photographic reconnaisance, and 
this has now been resumed. 

The strategic value of the 
Antarctic—and equally of the 
Arctic—is the direct result of the 
rapid growth of air-power in the 
atomic age. In the event of a 
war between the United States 
and Russia, aircraft carrying 
atomic bombs would fly over the 
North Pole. If the Panama Canal 
were destroyed by an atomic 
attack, warships would have to 
go round the tip of South 
America and might be exposed 
to attacks from Antarctica. 


School for Saints 


CANNOT help admiring the 

boldness of the Reverend 
Desmond Morse Boycott’s en- 
deavours to supply new saints 
for the Church of England. The 
Anglican calendar has been blank 
since the abortive attempt to 
make a cult of Charles, King and 
Martyr. The latest candidates 
suggested are Dr Garbett, John 
Wesley, and Cardinal Newman 
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The Future of Antarctica 


not, one would have thought, the 
most harmonious trio in the 
heavenly choir. . 

Wesley’s deviations gave rise 
to a non-Conformist sect and 
Newman broke completely with 
the Church of England. I do 
not know what the procedure is 
for creating an Anglican saint, 
but I am pretty sure there will be 
no difficulty in finding a Devil’s 
Advocate. 


Verdicts on Shaw 


WORDED my remarks about 

the Shaw centenary last month 
very carelessly, as several corres- 
pondents quite rightly point out. 
I did not intend to imply that 
there would be very little said 
about Shaw, but that his ideas 
were suffering the same sort of 
unpopularity as those of Wells. 
This is certainly confirmed by 
most of the criticisms I have read. 


.There were the usual sneers about 


writers who worked for ‘ world 
betterment’. Mr A. J. P. Taylor 
indulged in such a savage de- 
bunking that The Observer re- 
ceived a spate of protests from 
its readers. 

I suspect that one reason why 
Shaw is out of favour with the 
up-to-the-minute intellectuals is 
that the optimism of his evolution- 
ary philosophy is more than they 
can stomach. The trouble is that 
the centenary came too close to 
the obituary notices. But what 
do not date are the plays. It 
will be long before we see their 
like again. 


What Einstein Believed 


HE efforts made to claim 

Einstein as a defender of 
religious faith should be finally 
disposed of by the interview given 
by Dr Philipp Frank to the 
American Humanist. Dr Frank 
was a member of the famous 
Vienna Circle which gave rise to 


logical positivism. He knew 
Einstein well, and replying to the 
question of whether Einstein was 
a humanist, he said: *‘ Generally 
speaking, he was. He was a 
humanist in the sense that he 
was not a supernaturalist. He 
liked to speak of God, but it 
was a God identified with the 
laws of Nature, not a God who 
cared for human beings or inter- 
fered in human affairs. His God 
was that of Spinoza, not that of 
the Church.’ 

On the other hand, the Vienna 
Circle would have nothing to do 
with metaphysicians like Spinoza. 
* All metaphysics were out’, said 
Dr Frank; ‘* God, it was held, is 
outside experience. Therefore 
you can’t talk about him.’ 


Saving the Bacon 

MID Israel's anxieties about 

the ambitions of Egypt and 
Jordan, a fresh worry has ap- 
peared. It seems that impious 
farmers have been breeding pigs, 
unscrupulous butchers have been 
selling them, and, what is worse, 
there have been people who have 
yielded to the temptation of 
bacon and eggs for breakfast. As 
the result of this shocking dis- 
covery a Bill has been given a 
first reading in the Knesset to 
restrict and possibly prohibit this 
nefarious trade. The orthodox 
have high hopes that the pig is 
doomed on Jewish soil. 

Mr Ben Gurion, however, has 
put up a most ingenious defence. 
He argues that if God had wanted 
pig-breeding to be prohibited he 
would not have conducted a pair 
of pigs to Noah’s Ark and 
ensured their survival by landing 
them safely on Mount Ararat. 
The logic seems to me to be as 
irrefutable as the argument that 
if God had intended man to fly 
he would have given him wings. 
I shall be interested to see the 
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Jane Bown 


Church of England saints ?—left to right) Cyril Garbett, Charles 1, and Cardinal Newman 


upshot of this controversy. It 
hardly seems to admit of the sort 
of happy compromise arrived at 
by pious Jews who felt that even 
to switch on the electric light on 
the Sabbath was to work. They 
got out of the difficulty by 
employing Arabs. 


Russell on the War-path 


HERE is war among the 

philosophers. For years they 
have been engaged in a tedious 
analysis of language without 
succeeding in using it to tell us 
anything interesting. Bertrand 
Russell has interrupted what he 
calls ‘an idle tea-table amuse- 
ment’ in no uncertain manner. 
He is at the top of his form in 
the scathing attack on the disciples 
of Wittgenstein, which he makes 
in the July Hibbert Journal. * We 
are now told’, he writes wither- 
ingly, ‘that it is not the world 
that we are to try to understand, 
but only sentences, and it is 
assumed that all sentences can 
count as true except those uttered 
by philosophers.’ At least philos- 
ophers in the past tried to under- 
stand the world, and although 
they were unduly optimistic as 
regards their own successes they 
gave an incentive to new effort. 
‘I cannot feel that the new 
philosophy is carrying on this 
tradition. It seems to concern 
itself, not with the world and our 


relation to it, but only with the 
different ways in which silly 
people can say silly things.’ 

That's the stuff. I am delighted 
to hear that Bertrand Russell has 
retired to Wales to write a book 
about the new developments 
which exasperate him. The sparks 
will fly. 


Irish Justice 


HOLD no brief for Jehovah's 

Witnesses. They are at the 
very extreme of the lunatic 
fringe. If they go about Eire 
trying to sell their curious tracts in 
country districts they must be pre- 
pared for trouble. Nevertheless, 
when they come before the courts, 
they are entitled to a fair deal. 

Two of these intrepid mission- 
aries recently visited a village in 
County Clare, where, it seems, 
they were quite well received. 
Subsequently, however, they were 
attacked by a crowd led by a 
priest. They were manhandled, 
and their books were publicly 
burned. The queer sequel was 
that although their assailants 
were found guilty they were 
discharged; but the victims, who 
had been beaten up, were bound 
over and asked to find sureties 
totalling £300, or go to prison, 
on the ground that they had been 
guilty of * blasphemy ’, although 
no such charge had been brought 
against them. Technically, | am 


told, the courts have power to 
bind over any person connected 
with a case who, it is thought, 
might cause a breach of the peace. 
But it seems a decidedly Irish 
conception of justice. 


Science and the Amateur 


HE British Association has 

come under frequent criticism 
for making its programme too 
technical for the layman. This 
year a special effort, has been 
promised to provide lectures 
suitable for the general public. 
The difficulty is obvious now 
that science is so specialized that 
the meaning of the tremendous. 
advances in recent years cannot 
be conveyed in those cosy chats 
from an easy chair which our 
grandfathers enjoyed. 

Science owed much to brilliant 
amateurs in the past. The * Father 
of British Geology’ was an 
estate steward. The foundations 
of genetics were laid by an abbot 
A revolution in steel production 
was worked out by a police-court 
clerk. William Herschel was a 
musician who had to make his 
own telescope because he could 
not afford to buy one. A long 
list is given in the ICI quarterly, 
Endeavour, which points out that 
amateurs can still play a useful 
part in collecting data for the 
specialist. 

Hector HAWTON 
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EXT month Literary Guide will be published 

under a new title, The Humanist. This 

change will not involve the slightest de- 
parture from the basic principles for which the 
journal stands. It has come about because in recent 
years we have been made increasingly aware that 
the old title does not describe the contents. 

The efforts made to put the Guide on general sale 
last year showed that many people were misled by 
the title. The man who buys a journal called 
Literary Guide on a bookstall naturally expects a 
journal which is primarily concerned with current 
books. If he bought a journal called Hotel Guide 
it would be because he desired information about 
where to stay, and he would probably be annoyed 
if the contents were mainly about architecture. 


Under False Colours 

There can be no doubt that some people who 
purchased the Guide felt that we were sailing under 
false colours. There were indeed reviews of books, 
but the range was much more restricted than they 
had been led to believe. Moreover—although the 
slogan on the cover should have warned them 
many did not, in fact, grasp that the journal had a 
very definite ideological standpoint. 

When Literary Guide was founded it served the 
valuable purpose of calling attention to unorthodox 
books which, in those days, were usually kept out 
of shop windows. It was considered shocking to 
profess doubts about Christianity. If you believed 
in the new-fangled theory of evolution you were 
looked at askance. It was daring to call yourself 
an agnostic and it might be socially disastrous to 
describe yourself as an atheist. 

All this has changed. There are circles, no 
doubt, in which something of the former attitude 
lingers on, but unbelief today is usually regarded at 
the worst as an eccentricity. It is very hard to be 
shocking, and those who desperately try to retain 
this minor pleasure in life get a better result by 
turning their backs on the modern world than by 
accepting it. Perhaps that is why religious Funda- 
mentalism has a certain appeal to youth. 

But as far as books are concerned, it is not 
necessary to ask inside for information about free- 
thought publications nowadays. Few publishers 
would hesitate to bring out a book dealing with 
religion from a secularist point of view if they 


Changing Our Name 


thought it would sell. There is no under-the-counter 
trading, and no need to resort to brown paper 
wrappings. 

In these circumstances a signpost to such literature 
is hardly necessary. What is undoubtedly needed 
is a journal that offers reliable guidance to the 
bewildering intricacies of modern thought and 
assists the adventurous thinker to explore new fields. 

Rationalism is not a set of dogmas given once 
and for all, but a continuous adjustment to our 
ever-expanding knowledge of the universe. It is 
not for closed “minds, but for those whose minds 
are flexible and who are mature enough to recognize 
that change is a sign of growth and not an admission. 
of weakness. Indeed, there have been so many 
Staggering changes and momentous discoveries 
since Literary Guide was founded that, like the 
Red Queen, we have to run very fast to stay in 
the same place. 

It is not to be wondered at that some of us feel 
dizzy and bewildered when we try to keep up with 
this rapidly moving background. The Churches are 
busily rethinking their position, and so are all 
political parties. The manifestos that read well 
enough twenty or thirty years ago are all out of 
date and have to be rewritten. Rationalists should 
be the last people to hesitate to take new soundings, 
and that is one of the tasks for which a monthly 
journal like the Guide exists. 


A Wider Public 


A new climate of opinion always brings new 
words into currency. It may seem a small matter 
whether we call ourselves secularists, freethinkers, 
rationalists or humanists. But it would be foolish 
to ignore the label that other people affix to us. 
Not only the BBC, but the bulk of the religious 
press refer to our position as humanism. 

There is also some significance in the fact that 
many of the discussion groups that have recently 
been formed have chosen to call themselves humanist 
groups. This is the case also on the Continent. 
The Dutch Humanists are 10,000 strong, and a 
vigorous start has just been made in Oslo. In India 
we have the Radical Humanists as well as rationalists. 
So, too, in America, people are confused by two 
names for one substance. 

Fundamentally we are all agreed, and only our 
enemies can rejoice at such a scattering of shot. 
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The Directors of the RPA feel that in the circum- 
stances of today there is a reasonable chance of our 
journal reaching a wider public, not only in this 
country but also overseas, if its title is changed so 
that the contents are more accurately described. 
We have sought the advice of many of our eminent 


Earl Russell. 


supporters, including the President of the RPA, 
He is thoroughly in favour of this 
change and his message of good wishes, together 
with messages from other distinguished rationalists, 
will be published when the first number of The 
Humanist appears in October. 


A Book that Shook America 


by ADRIAN BRUNEL 


The author assesses the impact of Tom Paine on his times 


FTER sixteen years col- 

lecting some 400 volumes 

by or about Thomas Paine, 
I recently planned to include, in 
a little book about Paine, what 
I hoped would be the fullest 
bibliography of his work to date 
——and now along comes Richard 
Gimbel, of Yale University, with 
the first of his four volumes of a 
Paine Bibliography, as a result of 
his twenty-nine years collecting 
and studying Paine (Thomas 
Paine: A Bibliographical Check- 
list of ‘Common Sense’, Oxford 
University Press, 60s). I retire 
gratefully, for Colonel Gimbel 
has performed his task with 
devotion and with greater skill 
than I could have achieved. This 
first volume is concerned only 
with Common Sense; volumes 2 


and 3 will deal with The Rights of 


Man and The Age of Reason 
respectively; while the final 
volume will be devoted to Paine’s 
numerous miscellaneous works. 


Epoch-making Work 

The major part of the present 
volume is a check-list of editions 
of Common Sense, with facsimiles 
of title-pages; Colonel Gimbel 
has a_ valuable’ Introduction, 
which is devoted exclusively to 
an account of the publication of 
Common Sense, but it would have 
widened the appeal of his book 
had he included the story of the 
reactions to Paine’s epoch-making 
work, for one can call it that 
without exaggeration. 

Common Sense was first pub- 
lished in Philadelphia on January 
9, 1776, and, in spite of the 
current paper famine, 120,000 
copies had been printed and sold 


in North America within three 
months, and this to a population 
of three millions. Based on the 
present population of the United 
States, that is equivalent to over 
six and a half million copies 
today. Eventually 500,000 copies 
were sold, which is equal to 
twenty-eight millions today. Paine 
could have been a rich man from 
proceeds of his best sellers, but 
for the fact that he always gave 
his profits to the causes he 
championed. 


The Declaration 

In Paine’s The American Crisis 
(No. 7) he gives a_ revealing 
account of how he came to 
write Common Sense: 


It was my fate to come to America 
a few months before the breaking 
out of hostilities. I found the dis- 
position of the people such, that 
they might have been led by a thread 
and governed by a reed. Their 
Suspicion was quick and penetrating, 
but their attachment to Britain was 
obstinate, and it was, at that time, 
a kind of treason to speak against it, 
They disliked the Ministry, but they 
esteemed the nation. Their ideas of 
grievance operated without resent- 
ment, and their single object was 
reconciliation. Bad as | believed 
the Ministry to be, I never con- 
ceived them capable of a measure 
so rash and wicked as the com- 
mencing of hostilities; much less 
did | imagine the nation would 
encourage it. | viewed the dispute 
as a kind of lawsuit, in which | 
supposed the parties would find a 
way either to decide or settle it; I 
had no thoughts of independence or 
of arms. The world could not then 
have persuaded me that I should be 
either a soldier or an author. If I 
had any talents for either, they were 
buried in me and might ever have 


continued so, had not the necessity 
of the times dragged and driven 
them into action, I had formed my 
plan of life, and conceiving myself 
happy, wished every body else so, 
But when the country, into which I 
had but just set my foot, was set on 
fire about my ears it was time to stir. 
It was time for every man to stir. 

In 1774, when Paine was thirty- 
seven, he had come to the New 
World on the introduction of 
Benjamin Franklin. One day 
they were discussing liberty. Said 
Franklin, * Where liberty is, there 
is my country *. To which Paine, 
the fighter, replied: * Where there. 
is not liberty, there is mine’, 
His first blow for America’s free- 
dom was Common Sense, which 
prepared its people to accept the 
idea of independence and inspired 
the Declaration, which was pro- 
claimed six months after his 
book was published. 

Much of the language of the 
Declaration is Paine'’s, for al- 
though Jefferson was its official 
editor and draftsman—and Paine 
saw a great deal of Jefferson at 
the time, as well as of Franklin 
and the other members of the 
drafting committee—it has always 
been believed that Paine drafted 
parts of the Declaration, notably 
that which was to free the negro 
slaves and which was withdrawn 
under pressure from the slave- 
owning States, Georgia and South 
Carolina. 

About nine years ago a book 
by Joseph Lewis was published 
in America which set out to 
prove that Paine drafted the 
whole of the Declaration, and 
much of the support for Mr 
Lewis's theory comes from his 
analysis of Common Sense. He 
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has oiher interesting evidence, 
but, as William Cobbett wrote 
over a hundred years ago, * Who- 
ever wrote the Declaration of 
Independence, Paine was its 
author 


Anti-Slavery 


Before Common Sense’ was 
published, Paine had written an 
article for a Philadelphia paper, 
attacking negro slavery, and it so 
happened that within six weeks 
of the article appearing the first 
Anti-Slavery Society of America 
was formed, Later he wrote a 
letter to the Press, asking Ameri- 
cans to ‘consider with what 
consistency or decency they com- 
plain so loudly of attempts to 
enslave them, while they hold so 
many thousands in slavery ’. The 
result of all this was that his 
opponents put about the story 
that Paine was a British spy, and 
he might have been roughly 
handled had it not been for the 
intervention of Franklin But 
such sectional propaganda against 
its author did not prevent the 
almost nation-wide acceptance of 
the theme of Common Sense. As 
Washington wrote: * The sound 
doctrine and unanswerable reason- 
ing of Common Sense will not 
leave numbers at a loss to decide 
upon the propriety of separation °. 


The Influence of ‘Common Sense’ 

Joel Barlow wrote of Common 
Sense that * the great American 
cause owed as much to the pen 
of Paine as to the sword of 
Washington’. General Charles 
Lee wrote to Washington: * Have 
you seen the pamphlet Common 
Sense? Wt will give the coup 
de grace to Great Britain In 
short, | own myself convinced by 
the arguments of the necessity of 
separation John Adams wrote 
that * Common Sense, like a ray 
of revelation, has come in season- 
ably to clear our doubts’, while 
a later writer concluded that 
‘Never in the field of writing 
and printing have so few pages 
influenced so many people and 
achieved so much *. This Church- 
illian assessment, together with 
the foregoing and many others, 
are justification for my claim that 
Common Sense was an epoch- 
making publication. It launched 


American independence, just as 
Paine’s Crisis papers kept up the 
spirits of Washington’s starving, 
ragged army during the hard 
months till victory was achieved. 

Paine’s comrade-in-arms, Gen- 
eral Lafayette, declared that ‘ Free 
America without her Thomas 


Paine is unthinkable’, which is 
quite a thought for today. Could 
Paine return to those United 
States of America which he did 
so much to found and whose 
very name he invented, he might 
even be regarded as * un-Ameri- 
can’. But not for long, I am sure. 


Towards Social Sanity 


by G. ILLTYD LEWIS. 


Reviewing a new book by a distinguished psycholo- 
gist who proposes some interesting solutions to 


the fundamental problems of modern society 


HATEVER the judg- 

ment of posterity on 

our times, credit will 
surely be merited by contempo- 
rary scholars for their profound 
concern at what is often called 
our social malaise. It is important 
to single out the scholar as 
distinct from the visionary or 
Utopian, who is that, and that 
only, for the scholar not only 
desires a solution for social ills, 
he is also actively at work on 
various problems. Instead of 
waiting for a vision or looking 
backward to some dogma hall- 
owed by time, the sociologist 
particularly is busily at work on 
new enterprises based on the 
considerable knowledge which 
has been accumulated notably in 
recent years. 


Free Trade and Progress 

The last century brought forth 
a new social and economic order 

industrialism—and it is not 
surprising that there was a pre- 
occupation with economic ques- 
tions. Both individualist and 
collectivist were, ironically, at one 
in proclaiming the primacy of the 
economic function in human 
affairs. To Cobden, untrammelled 
international trade was the gua- 
rantee of peace and progress; to 
Marx, the constant changes in 
the mode of production was the 
spark that ignited the flame which 


would inevitably destroy the 
present and through revolution 
produce the classless society. 
There were, too, the great biolo- 
gists, the historians and the 
anthropologists, each challenging 
the received ideas of the: past and 
each, often amid fierce disputa- 
tion, adding their quota to the 
fund of knowledge. They might 
appear today often more dog- 
matic than good scientists ought 
to be, but scientists they were, 
and it is their scientific and 
humanist legacy which has pro- 
vided us with a capital stock of 
method as well as knowledge. 


A New Synthesis 

Ever since the Renaissance it 
has been allowable to practise 
the scientific method in grappling 
with Nature. It is only recently 
that public opinion, often in the 
teeth of persistent religious op- 
position, has been educated to 
the notion of man being scientific 
about himself, his problems as a 
person, as a member of a com- 
munity, nation, State, and the 
international society. If there is 
one thing distinctive, and indeed 
hopeful, about the present-day 
student of society, it is that he 
no longer views the world through 
one pair of. spectacles only. 
Specialism proceeds apace es- 
pecially in the physical sciences, 
but the best of our social philoso- 
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phers are eclectics and adepts 
at using the results of the various 
specialists to form what Mumford, 
Gerald Heard, and others antici- 
pate in their plea for a ‘ new 
synthesis ’ of knowledge. 

The psychologist now occupies 
the throne from which the religi- 
ous moralist, the political theorist, 
and the economist have all in 
turn abdicated. But the psy- 
choiogist as student of society in 
many commendable instances is 
not content to treat each problem 
as one responding to psychologi- 
cal analysis only. Dr Erich Fromm 
was primarily a psychologist in his 
Fear of Freedom, which fourteen 
years ago impressed a_ wide 
reading public as a case-history 
of freedom considered as a 
psychological problem. 


The ‘ Environmental’ Concept 
The latest from the same 
source (The Sane Society, by 
Erich Fromm; Routledge, 25s) 
is a more ambitious book and 
one which is far less a_psy- 
chologist’s than the work of a 
scholar who has gleaned in many 
fields of knowledge. Indeed it 
represents a salutary approach 
to the ‘synthesis’ already re- 
ferred to even if the style does 
betray that the author is a 
psychologist by training and 
bound to present his basic assess- 
ment as a_ psychologist. He 
rejects the view that man’s 
mental constitution is a_ blank 
piece of paper on which society 
and culture write their text and 
which has no intrinsic qualities, 
but stresses the value of consider- 
ing the impact of total environ- 
ment providing it is tempered by 
a judicious caution. The useful- 
ness of the ‘environmental ’ 
concept may particularly be seen 
as a correction of the older 
concept that a particular type 
of society is necessarily the 
outcome of man’s mental powers. 
But it is often taken too literally 
and accepted uncritically.  In- 
stead, he argues that the concept 
of human nature is different from 
the way the term * human nature’ 
is used conventionally: * Just as 
man transforms the world around 
him, so he transforms himself in 
the process of history. He is 
his own creation as it were.... 


What man does in the process of 
history is to develop this potential 
and to transform it according to 
its own possibilities.’ 

Thus mental health is not 
achieved by so many adroit 
moves to adjust oneself to a 
given society, but by development 
to full maturity according to the 
characteristics and laws of human 
nature. Yet this assumption 
often made by what Dr Fromm 
calls the believers in ‘ normative 
humanism * has its pitfalls. First 
the laws of human nature must 
be known, and they cannot be 
satisfactorily understood by ‘con- 
sensual validation’, for the fact 
that the majority of people share 
certain ideas or feelings does not 
prove the validity of these ideas 
and feelings and the counting of 
heads or what happens inside 
them has thus no bearing on 
reason or on mental health. The 
analyst of society suffers from 
the handicap that he has no such 
background as presents _ itself 
when dealing with an individual. 
With the latter there is, as a 
starting-point, the contrast be- 
tween the patient and the environ- 
ment which is assumed to be 
‘normal’. Yet Dr Fromm is 
optimistic that wide horizons are 
before us, that despite the diffi- 
culties, ‘we may expect that 
someone will venture upon this 
research into the pathology of 
civilized communities.’ The 
present book, in rather a broader 
way than Freud's Civilization and 
its Discontents (1953), is a notable 
contribution towards this aim. 


The Three Answers 


Of greater interest to the 
general reader is the author's 
examination of present-day social 
problems which apply to any 
modern industrialized society in 
the Old World as well as the New, 
for although writing in America 
as a United States citizen he has 
retained enough of his former 
background to qualify for the 
description Euro-American! The 
three answers of the modern 
world to what he calls * present- 
day insanity "totalitarianism, 
super-capitalism, and socialism 
are all gone over competently but 
without much that is strikingly 
new being exhibited about the 


first two. Of the last he suggests 
that there have been many dis- 
couraging features about the 
socialism introduced democratic- 
ally into Britain by the post-war 
Labour ministry, and that there 
are few advantages brought about 
by nationalization which the 
British worker could not have 
obtained through collective bar- 
gaining under a purely capitalist 
economy. However, he praises 
the national health measures as 
comparable in terms of progress 
to the introduction of universal 
education. His statement that 
the ‘terrifying result of Soviet 
communism on the one hand 
and the disappointing results of 
(British) Labour Party socialism 
on the other has led to a mood of 
resignation and hopelessness 
among many democratic social- 
ists’ may be contested here, but 
it is well to remember that he is 
referring to a wider field of 
response than our own electorate, 
who will object, not unnaturally, 
to the lumping together of 
Russian and British socialism as 
if they were only slight variants 
of the same thing. 


New Harmonies 


He next proffers a way —-his 
own recommended road to social 


sanity-——-which he calls the * com- 
munitarian’, This is the small 
intimate community, examples of 
which can be found in Israel. 
However limited the success of 
these * New Harmonies’, their 
challenge is greater than their 
achievement, especially if we 
agree that the great modern mass 
and mechanical society with its 
pressures and dangers is a per- 
sistent cause of individual and 
social sickness. Dr Fromm’s 
diagnosis is that modern life 
alienates men from community, 
and he goes into considerable 
detail in recommending the prin- 
ciples of the cure even if he knows 
that the actual material ingredients 
in the medicine are not easy to 
come by. His practical problem, 
just like Wilfred Wellock’s, is 
how to blend centralization with 
de-centralization which permits 
active participation for all on 
the one hand, and a _ unified 
leadership, when necessary, on 
the other. 
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Life Grows Up. 


by W. E. SWINTON 


Dr Swinton discusses two works. which 


deal with prehistoric life and archeology 


N 1846, which now seems as 
| Pane as any geological age, 

Hugh Miller exhorted young 
working men to seek happiness 
in study, to keep their curiosity 
fresh and to cultivate their minds. 
In support of his thesis he ap- 
pended some three hundred pages 
of description of the fossils he 
had obtained as a quarryman and 
of his conclusions about the 
world that had engendered them. 
It was a brief enough time that 
was envisaged in those days, but 
its products were viewed with 
deep awe and wonder. 


A Flow of Books 


Today, in a scientific age, the 
accepted remoteness of much of 
the geological record strikes no 
great awe, and a certain famili- 
arity with the name ‘ fossil’ has 
removed much of the wonder. 
There is, however, a remarkable 
flow of books descriptive of the 
past available to those who would 
‘keep their curiosity fresh’ 

Much of this literature is 
subjective, either descriptive of 
the distinguished part that the 


age of the earth 


author has played in the un- 
ravelling of some problem, or 
else the work is devoted to some 
aspect of the evolution of man. 
Man, whether fossil or modern, 
fake or real, and especially 
physiological, is good box office. 


No Finite Process 

Advances in science are so 
rapid that some of us are apt 
to forget that theories change 
remorselessly; that the uncover- 
ing of science is no finite process 
revealing ever more clearly the 
lineaments of absolute truth. In 
fact, what does emerge is merely 
some peg that gives attachment 
for fresh theories which in turn 
may be overthrown in a night. 
Hence the real need for review 
and re-estimation of the evolu- 
tionary story in all its aspects. 

In the century or more that 
has passed since Hugh Miller 
made his appeal, thousands of 
fossils have been uncovered and 
described, new dynasties have 
been nominated, and _ fresh 
noughts have been added to the 
Does the average 


reader pursue the sciences more 
avidly for this? 

Presumably the young do and 
there seems to be a sufficiently 
large following for the publishers 
to court with care. Among such 
recent publications are two, of 
very different design and exe- 
cution, that deserve mention in 
these pages. One is new, the 
other has already been tried on 
scholastic generations. 

Richard Carrington’s A Guide 
to Earth History (Chatto & 
Windus, 21s) is comprehensive 
and ambitious, dealing in turn 
with the formation and develop- 
ment of the earth, from sterility 
to fertility, and with the successive 
branchings Of animal and plant 
life as revealed by fossils in the 
rocks. Finally, he devotes a 
section to the Rise of Mankind. 

The author is a_ professional 
writer and an amateur scientist, 
and, on the whole, as seen in his 
pages, the combination works 
well. There are, almost in- 
evitably, occasional lapses, and 
his retention of the theory of 
recapitulation, the belief that in 


The Archzxopteryx, whose fossil was 
discovered in 1861. The first bird. 
Many reptilian features are re- 
tained, notably the tail. Illustration 
by Maurice Wilson, reproduced 
from ‘A Guide to Earth History’ 
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its embryonic stages an ‘ animal 
climbs up its ancestral tree’ is 
perhaps the greatest of the book’s 
scientific faults. 
Answers Still Lacking 

This said, it can be pointed 
out that the author deals attract- 
ively with the facts and problems 
of modern paleontology. It may 
surprise the reader to know how 
many answers are still lacking. 
There is as yet no unanimity 
about the method of the earth’s 
birth, though most of the stages 
can be presumed; there is no 
certainty as to the place or the 
means of the origin of life, for 
the earliest geological period 
that can fully be studied is already 
furnished with an advanced and 
comprehensive series of inverte- 
brate fossils. 

Thereafter, in successive ages, 
life spreads and conquers, ever 
welling upwards and overflowing 
the bounds of time and environ- 
ment. Population pressure—the 
demand for living space and food 
—is a dominant factor, perhaps the 
dominant agent, in life’s direction. 
Life can be discerned as an 
almost terrifying flood, occupying 
vehicle after vehicle, whose husks, 
shells, and skeletons now point 
out for us the way the stream 
once passed. 

Mr Carrington’s description of 
the forms themselves are often 
fascinating, as is the human story 
that sometimes lies behind their 
discovery. He points the moral 
also and devotes his last chapter 
to the discussion of the lessons 
that seem to come from such a 
study as he has made. He believes 
that the moving force behind the 
earliest religious beliefs was fear; 
that small and lonely man in an 
hostile universe was impelled to 
pay obeisance to some great one 
cast, of course, in man’s mould 
but on a larger scale. Mr 
Carrington sees art, science, and 
religion as inseparable; that the 
primitive taboos and fears called 
for joint action, so that laws 
were born. Increasing civilization 
has not however brought security, 
and the old religious ideas have 
merely become rationalized and 
reformed. 

The book has a very good 
bibliography, so that readers 


Pekin Man (Lower Paleolithic) cooking at an open-air hearth. It is probable they 
were cannibals, Illustration by Maurice Wilson, from ‘A Guide to Earth History’ 


may well be tempted to read on. 
The illustrations, from the in- 
creasingly authoritative pen of 
Maurice Wilson, are excellent. 
At its comparatively modest price 
the book will prove a welcome 
addition to the student’s library 
and, one hopes, may find sup- 
porters among the great-grand- 
children of Hugh Miller’s audi- 
ence. 


A Well-known Handbook 


The second book, Miles Bur- 
kitt’s The Old Stone Age (Bowes & 
Bowes, 21s), is a much more 
professional work on a much less 
wide field, and is the third 
edition of a well-known handbook 
for students. It is true that 
archeology appears to be in its 
heyday, though Mr Burkitt asks 
himself at the outset whether 
prehistoric archeology is a 
science or a humanity. Either 
way it is a study for the initiated, 
for those who understand the 
nature of flint and the mechanics 
of its flaking. Given this, the 
story that emerges can only be 
unravelled with the strictest at- 
tention to detail of type, leading 
to the formation of culture, and 
after detailed comparison with 
layer-position to some kind of 
sequence and stratigraphical as- 
surance. 

Over-enthusiasm in the field 
or laboratory can destroy vital 


information for ever, even as, 
the author explains, the throng 
of visitors with their heat and 
moisture has eroded irre- 
placeable paintings of the Spanish 
caves. 

Tool-making and the methods 
of studying it are well stated here 
and deserve attention. It is one 
of the museum curator’s diffi- 
culties that so many flints, es- 
pecially those found in East 
Anglia, fit snugly in the hand or 
have natural facets that seem 
smoothed by generations of users. 
Such things bear witness to many 
finders, alas often false witness, 
but woe to the curator who tries 
to explain away such treasures, 


Description of Field Methods 

As might be expected in a 
book that has held its own for 
many years, the textual matter is 
authoritative and the illustrations 
adequate. Home art and cave 
art, age correlations, and the 
description of field methods are 
all in a form suitable for students 
old and new. But those who desire 
the pursuit of knowledge from an 
arm-chair will find the book 
eminently readable and a good 
prelude to the study of more 
modern history. Perhaps one of 
its main recommendations is its 
obvious insistence that only the 
experienced can be trusted near 
sites. 
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| IN SEARCH OF KNOWLEDGE—XV | 


Learning about the Bible 


by A. D. 


HOWELL SMITH 


The author recommends a number of books which should help 


the layman to a critical evaluation of the Old and New Testaments 


HUNDRED years ago the Bible, in the 
Authorized Version, was fairly well known 
in England. The majority of homes, at any 
rate those of the upper and middle classes, possessed 
at least one copy. It was the Authorized Version 
(issued in 1611) that pious Protestants—Catholics 
did not use it-—virtually regarded as the Word of 
God (from cover to cover), though most were 
aware that English was not the language in which 
the Bible had been written. The Revised Version 
(1881-85) scandalized many, who found that a 
number of their favourite texts did not appear in it. 
The situation is very different today. The Bible 
is still studied and preached. Translations in nearly. 
every language circulate in the civilized world and 
beyond. But fewer and fewer persons have even a 
cursory knowledge of it. 


A World-Religion 


For well over a hundred years the Bible has been 
subjected to intense criticism, which has resulted 
in the discrediting of tradition about the origin and 
authenticity of many of its books. Popularizations 
of the theories and arguments of specialists have 
reached the millions. A superficial knowledge of 
Biblical criticism has created a widespread im- 
pression that the Bible is just a collection of absurd 
and grotesque myths, with a little negligible history; 
its value as illustrative of the evolution of a culture 
and a world-religion is seldom understood. Some 
even imagine that it is a literary bludgeon of 
cunning priests, exploiting the oppressed with 
dreams of supernatural weal and woe 

There are, however, a considerable number of 
thoughtful persons who may be anxious to know 
something of this archaic collection of Hebrew and 
early Christian documents, which has played such a 
remarkable role in the history of Western civilization. 
Few can follow the arguments of erudite treatises 
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and are bewildered at the discovery of so many 
theories at war in the arena of debate. They cannot 
see the wood for the trees. Books of moderate 
length, implying no specialist knowledge but 
furnishing clear and simple information about the 
main issues at stake, are what the average inquirer 
seeks. Such a one is at the mercy of sciolists, who 
parade as the fruits of criticism absurdities of their 
own to the delight of Biblical Fundamentalists and 
the scandal of sober critics. 

It is known, but not always taken into account, 
that the greater part of the Bible was composed in 
Hebrew, with a few sections in Aramaic (a kindred 
Semitic tongue), while the language of the rest 
(the New Testament) is Greek. Hebrew is poorer 
in syntax and vocabulary than Greek, and more 
difficult to translate. Moreover, many parts of the 
Hebrew text are obscure or corrupt. 

There are a large number of manuscripts of the 
Bible with thousands of variant readings. To settle 
the correct text by a comparison of manuscripts is 
the task of the Lower Criticism. The Higher 
Criticism is concerned with such questions as 
interpretation, authenticity, dating, mode of com- 
position, and historical value. Myth belongs, more 
or less, to the contents of the Bible, as all non- 
Fundamentalist scholars will admit. Archeology is 
an important aid to Biblical criticism. The study 
of the records and monuments of Egypt, Babylonia, 
and other ancient lands has illuminated the Bible, 
and has confirmed or disproved many of its 
statements. 


Customs and Mental Outlook 


Before commencing a critical study of the Bible, 
the inquirer should try to gain a bird’s-eye view of 
the people for whom it was written, of how they 
lived, their customs, and their mental outlook. He 
could hardly do better than read E. W. Heaton’s 
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Every Day Life in Old Testament Times ard Prof 
A. C. Bouquet’s Every Day Life in New Testament 
Times, both published by Batsford. Afterwards he 
might profitably turn to Sir Frederick Kenyon’s 
The Bible and Archeology, published by Harrap, 
and Professor Albright’s Archwology of Palestine in 
the Pelican series. All these four works are well 
illustrated. 

To the inquirer who has neither time nor incli- 
nation to go very far in his Biblical studies one 
can heartily recommend The Bible Today, by several 
writers, who consider the historical, social, and 
literary aspects of the Bible—a work that was issued 
for The Times by Eyre & Spottiswoode in 1911 
(the tercentenary of the Authorized Version). 


The Bearings of Archeology 

If the inquirer wishes to learn a little more of 
Biblical criticism he may do well to read Archibald 
Robertson’s The Bible and its Background (two 


volumes), published by Watts. My In Search of 


the Real Bible, also published by Watts, gives a 
brief account of the formation of the canon, the 
principal manuscripts, the main results of Biblical 
criticism, and the bearings of archexology. Those 
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who desire a fuller treatment of the principal 
manuscripts should read Sir Frederick Kenyon’s 
The Bible and the Ancient Manuscripts (4th edition), 
published by Eyre & Spottiswoode. 

The Growth of the Old Testament, by the Rev 
H. N. Rowley, DD (Hutchinson’s University 
Library), is one of the best short studies of the 
critical conclusions now reached as regards the Old 
Testament. 

Biblical criticism has a long history, and those 
who want to learn the main phases of its evolution 
should read Archibald Duff's History of Old 
Testament Criticism, and F. C. Conybeare’s History 
of New Testament Criticism, both published by 
Watts, but now out of print. Portraits of the 
leading Biblical critics are reproduced in both these 
books. 

The above-mentioned works have short biblio- 
graphies, which will assist the inquirer in further 
reading. 


Myth in the Bible 


It is not easy to say what are the best works on 
New Testament criticism. George Salmon’s 
Introduction to the Books of the New Testament is 
perhaps still one of the best defences of traditional 
views. At the other extreme is Alfred Loisy’s The 
Origins of the New Testament (Allen & Unwin), 
the work of a great French scholar. Loisy’s dating 
of most of the books in the second century is not 
generally accepted today. 

Allusion has already been made to the presence 
of myth in the Bible. The amount of literature on 
this subject is very great, and parallels between 
Biblical and other myths have often been exag- 
gerated. 

The Story of the Bible, by Macleod Yearsley 
(Watts; Thinker’s Library) gives much interesting 
information but has to be read with great caution; 
the author is sometimes very careless and inexact. 
Books like Doane’s Bible Myths (an American 
publication of over fifty years ago) had better be 
shunned by those starting this study. J. M. 
Robertson's Christianity and Mythology, though of 
great value to the well-trained investigator, is 
dangerous for beginners. F. C. Conybeare’s Myth, 
Magic, and Morals is very useful for those who 
wish to know how far mythology has affected the 
New Testament; it is the work of a careful and 
cautious scholar and, on the whole, reliable. 


This article concludes our ‘In Search of 
Knowledge’ series. 
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O matter involving the 
Church has so shaken 


France in recent decades 
as the episode of the worker 
priests. Perhaps this is so because 
the conflict between the priests 
and the hierarchy refracted, as 
through a lens, so many of the 
agonies of French and western 
society: the conflict and distance 
between the social classes, the 
subordination of man to machine, 
the institutionalized meckery of 
the ideal of human brotherhood. 
The affair can tell us much about 
life in our times, of the dilemmas 
of organized Christianity, of the 
ways in which spiritual dedication 
necessarily appears as something 
impractical, unwise, unbalanced 

or revolutionary. 

The facts, although obscured 
by polemic, recrimination and 
denunciation, are clear enough in 
outline. During the last War, the 
late Cardinal Suhard of Paris 
began a programme of missionary 
activity in the working-class dis- 
tricts of Paris. To make contact 
with the workers, some of the 
missionaries took on full-time 
manual jobs. Finally, about 
seventy-five priests were at work 
in factories, mines, and docks 
throughout France. They held 
that previous historical forms of 
the priesthood were inappropriate 
to religious activity among the 
workers, and even obtained tem- 
porary dispensation from Rome 
for certain relaxations in their 
ritual obligations. They came to 
think of themselves, moreover, as 
workers as well as priests. They 
rejected much of their previous 
education, even their religious 
education, and of their personal 
culture as bourgeois. So consider- 
able was their identification with 
the workers that they participated 
in their economic and political 
organizations, which in France 
meant collaborating with the 
Communists. 

The disquiet of conservative 
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The Case of the Worker Priests 


by NORMAN BIRNBAUM 


A fierce controversy in Catholic circles 


circles in French Catholicism 
grew, and was communicated to 
the Vatican. After protracted 
negotiations, considerable resist- 
ance from some of the French 
bishops and cardinals, and a 
bitter and quasi-public debate, 
the Vatican ordered the recall of 
the worker priests. They protested 
that their recall was political in 
inspiration, that it was in effect 
an attack on the working class 
that would injure, for untold 
generations, the chances of 
Christianity with that class. A 
majority of the worker priests 


committed the supreme act of 
defiance: they refused to leave 
their jobs. . 
The Background 


Such are the facts, as set down 
in a book produced by the defiant 
priests themselves and now trans- 


lated into English. The book 
contains a_ brief—too brief. 
sketch of the background of 


the episode, a chronology, a cer- 
tain amount of documentation 
(the correspondence between the 
priests and their bishops, for 
instance), some extracts from the 
Press, and testimony by the 
priests. The latter is moving, 
noble, and tragic. 

It is only against the back- 
ground of the Church's encounter 
with industrial society that the 
episode is comprehensible. The 
Roman Catholic Church, es- 
pecially in France, has not been 
invariably reactionary. Indeed, 
in the nineteenth century con- 
siderable opposition to the in- 
humanity of unrestricted capital- 
ism in France came from Catholic 
social thinkers. Pope Leo XIII, 
in the famous 1891 encyclical 
De Rerum Novarum, gave sig- 
nificant, if belated, Vatican recog- 
nition to these efforts. In the 
twentieth century Catholic social 
action in France has assumed 
more of a mass character. The 
noted movement for social re- 


form, Sillon, the young Catholic 
workers group (Jeunesse ouvriére 
catholique), the Catholic trade 
union movement, and the left 
wing of the Mouvement Re- 
publicaine Populaire have to their 
credit both concrete achieve- 
ments and the creation of an 
atmosphere in which Catholic 
intellectuals find it imperative to 
study social problems. Catholic 


research on modern’ French 
society is both objective and 
important, and Catholic intel- 


lectuals have for some time been 
honoured allies of the secular 
ones in the struggle for social 
justice in France. (It is difficult 
to envisage this situation if we 
persist in thinking of Catholic 
intellectuals in terms of Mr 
Waugh, who has confused De- 
brett with the canonical books.) 

But Catholic reaction was and 
is reat enough. One central 
tradition of thought and action 
in French Catholicism has con- 
tinually sought to undo the 
French Revolution. The anti- 
republicanism and virulent anti- 
semitism of the Dreyfus case, the 
authoritarianism of the Vichy 
régime, were expressions of this 
tendency. What we might term 
bourgeois Catholicism in France 
was surely terrified of the moral 
and social criticism of the Church 
made by the worker priests. 
Even non-reactionary Catholics 
must have been shocked by the 
worker priests’ rejection of the 
newly evolved forms of Catholic 
social and political action: the 
MRP and the Christian trade 
unions. And we can imagine the 
reaction of the propertied to the 
worker priests’ co-operation with 
the Communists. But I have 


said enough to show that the 
Church has experienced within 
itself the social conflicts rending 
the European body politic. 

One reality, however, is basic 
to the episode of the worker 
alienation of the 


priests: the 
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mass of the French working class 
from the Church. It was aware- 
ness of this that preoccupied the 
late Cardinal Suhard, a man of 
great moral and intellectual sta- 
ture, and which led him until his 


death in 1949 to defend the 
worker priests in Rome. It was 
Suhard who encouraged them at 
the beginning, but his viewpoint 
was not an isolated one. The 
worker priest movement began 
as a response to a movement of 
self-examination and social pro- 
test in the clergy itself. Perhaps 
the single outstanding figure of 
this movement was the late Abbé 
Godin, whose book France, A 
Mission Field? had a printing of 
100,000 copies. The Abbé de- 
clared that the Church seemed to 
turn the workers whom it reached 
into bourgeoisie and that this 
aceounted for its inability to 
contact the great majority of 
them. His analysis was confirmed 
when a number of priests went, 
secretly, to Germany to serve as 
chaplains with the French forced- 
labourers. One of them is 
quoted in this present volume: 


I had gone to such and such a 
hut, determined to go straight to 
the point, to raise unequivocally the 
question of religion, and I had found 
myself completely tongue-tied, un- 
able to put in so much as a word of 
uplift, let alone on spiritual matters. 
The temperature was not right: 
there was really no way of doing 
it...Our way of living, our cere- 
monies, our touchiness in matters of 
etiquette, our literary and philo- 
sophical culture, are spotted with 
capitalism, bound to a bourgeois 
form of civilization. 


This was precisely the reaction 
of the first missionaries to the 
working-class districts of Paris. 
Their mission had first taken 
the forms we should expect: 
approaches to families, young 
people’s groups, religious as- 
sociations based on the job or 
on the district, public preaching. 
These proved insufficient. Un- 
fortunately, the authors do not 
analyse more precisely the results 
of these initial experiments, the 
sources of their discontents. The 
priests began to work, one 
applying to the Cardinal for 
permission in order to ‘ slough 
off his bourgeois skin *! 

The very small numbers in- 


volved should not obscure the 
importance attached to the ex- 
periment by the French clergy. 
Thousands of priests in other 
positions followed its progress 
avidly. The authors of the book 
invite us to consider, in ways 
quite different from Bernanos in 
his Diary of a Country Priest, 
the discouragement of the French 
clergy: its immersion in a round 
of parish activities, its sense of 
failure of spiritual contact with 
either the working class or, 
indeed, the ordinary bourgeois 
parishioner. 


Political Activities 


The worker priests, by contrast, 
developed an acute sense of 
engagement. The comradeship 
of the work group, the dignity 
and skill of the workers, affected 
them deeply. In short, they 
entered a world hidden from 
bourgeois eyes (and held, es- 
pecially in this country but 
elsewhere as well, in unjustified 
and arrogant contempt). They 
assumed responsibilities in unions 
and in political activities. Their 
identification with those they had 
been sent to convert changed 
their initial conception of their 
mission. 


We are a group of Catholic priests 
whose aim and mission is to take 
part with all our strength in the 
human and spiritual liberation of 
the proletariat. The spirit of the 
Gospel and of Christianity compels 
us to work thus, towards the unity 
of all men achieved by the pursuit 
of charity and justice. It has seemed 
to us impossible to do so effectively 
unless our life is linked, in a total 
community of destiny, with that of 
the working class. 


The first denunciations in Rome 
followed quickly after the publi- 
cation of pronouncements of this 
order. The head of the Inquisition 
(now re-named the Congregation 
of the Holy Office), Monsignor 
Ottaviani, took the matter person- 
ally in hand. The affair attracted 
public attention when, in 1952, 
two worker priests were arrested 
and brutally beaten by the police 
after participating in the demon- 
strations against General Ridge- 
way. Among the denunciatory 
materials available to the bishops 
and the Vatican were, incidentally, 


dossiers on the worker priests 
collected by the French police 

What had happened to the 
worker priests? They had gone 
to convert the workers; instead, 
they were converted themselves. 
They write of a change in their 
very being, their assumption of 
the culture and attitudes of the 
working class. Many of them 
had, however, come from working- 
class backgrounds, from the 
Jeunesse Ouvriére Catholique. 
But the contents and tone of 
this book do not bespeak an 
advanced Social Catholicism. Its 
language is the language of 
Marxism, at times of Stalinism. 
One of them, for instance, was 
rebuked by another for ‘bourgeois’ 
attitudes: for observing that 
many workers were interested in 
economic matters but not in the 
politics of the militants—that is, 
the Communists. 

The book is not quite clear as 
to how the authors fuse their 
new-found beliefs with their old 
ones, but some sentences are 
suggestive: ‘What religious values 
are there for the sake of which 
it is possible to demand abandon- 
ment of sacred human values, of 
a communion involving the whole 
of life?’ In effect, the worker 
priests were challenging the tra- 
ditions and central doctrines, as 
well as the organizational struct- 
ure, of the Church. 

This, at any rate, was Rome’s 
conclusion. In 1954, at the 
orders of the Vatican, the French 
Episcopate sent the priests an 
ultimatum, They were to give 
up their jobs, their unions, and 
attach themselves to parishes. 
The experiment was to be con- 
tinued, but ‘in another form’, 
The Episcopal letter makes an 
unworthy impression. It com- 
bined cajolery, sentimentality, and 
threats. It is the sort of appeal 
to loyalty made to those whose 
loyalty is very seriously in ques- 
tion, and it may be possible that 
the bishops had very guilty 
consciences. 

The priests’ reply was dignified 
and resolved; and writing in 
this tone after having defied the 
hierarchy the worker priests ask 
in this book of the Church: 


How far are her current forms of 
existence ordered for a social role 
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that should not, however, be con- 
fused with her mission? Is it solely 
out of ignorance of religion, and 
because of the interests she supports, 
that so many men today reject the 
Church? Of is it because they 
can no longer see their own like- 
ness in the reactions and the beha- 
viour of those who stand for the 
faith? 

The Church responded to this 
demand for a new conception of 
its existence by accusing the 
worker priests of failing in their 
duties as priests. In terms of the 
traditional definition of this func- 
tion, Rome was surely right. As 
a person in possession of powers 
magical in nature, the priest 
cannot approach prosaic routine 
too closely, The worker priests 
write of the meaninglessness of this 
conception of the priesthood to 
the workers, of the intelligence 
and realism born of the workers’ 
contact with the material of their 
daily lives—material in the literal 
sense of the word What the 
priests may have learned in the 
factories, and what they expressed 
in their fascination with Marxism, 
was the contradiction between 
industrial life and magical think- 
ing. 


A Betrayal 


It is difficult to see how the 
hierarchy could have acted other 
than as it did The Church 
claims to be universal: it must 
minister to all the social classes 
The worker priests characterized 
the Church's efforts for social 
peace as betrayal of the 
workers. We attain some insight 
into the difference between their 


position and that of ordinary 
Catholic social reformers when 
we note that they cite a pro- 


nouncement by Monsignor Mon- 
tini, now Archbishop of Milan, 
presumably as evidence of the 
class-bound social ethic of the 
Church. Yet Montini is supposed 
to be the leader of the * left’ 
party in the Church, and the 
opponent of the worker priests’ 
enemy, Ottaviani! 

This book is at once both de- 
pressing and profoundly moving. 
The worker priests did experience 
the profound abyss that separates 
the workers from the other 
classes in modern society. It is 
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possible that a general rise in 
living standards will erase this 
difference: the evidence is still 
inconclusive, even from America. 
The priests began a mission to 
the workers, but they learned 
that respect for human dignity 


demanded that they 


become 
workers. Whatever we may say 
in analysis of the episode, it 
remains a striking testament to 
the recurrent force of those ties 
of brotherhood which bind all 
men. 


The Artist as Communist 


by OSWELL BLAKESTON 


The problems that face the Marxist writer 


HAT is the role the 

communist expects the 

writer, painter, or com- 
poser to play in society? We 
should be quite clear to prevent 
muddled argument, and Jack 
Lindsay's After the Thirties (Law- 
rence & Wishart, 15s) is a guide 
to the communist position, with 
particular reference to the situa- 
tion in the USSR. Of course, 
‘lines’ may have changed since 
this book was written, and for 
all we outsiders know the witch- 
hunt of communists might start 
any day in Russia! Still * social 
realism’ remains a term and it is 
well to be aware of the actual 
basis and essentials. 

According to theory, art is 
based on productive work, being 
a form of concentration and 
releasing of energy, an active 
purposive relation to Nature. 
The early dances, such as_ the 
hunting ones, helped man to 
become a_ better provider by 
depicting success in an _ ideal 
hunt. New hope and determi- 
nation were imparted to the 
dancers for improved food sup- 
plies by the success of the ritual. 
Imagination, then, is the power 
and energy to seize the imagery 
born of the working life, and 
the core of art is the strengthening 
of hope which must lead to a 
concrete future. 

Rhythm ( in rhythm the dumb 
secret processes of the body are 
shouted aloud’) is one of the 
means to produce such art; for 
it coerces the spectator into 
shared experience, and art is 
based on the group activity of 
production. Another important 
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factor is concern for the typical 
person, event, or scene. In 
Striving to understand the typical 
the artist ‘ rids himself of all the 
wilful, trivial and disintegrated 
elements which tend to become 
fashionable in a decaying culture. 
He rediscovers the fundamental 
laws of art and the great tradition 
built up in periods of vigorous 
social expansion. He learns to 
apply the laws, the traditions, in 
terms of his own world.’ 


Freedom for the Artist 


As long as there was folk 
tradition, it was easy for the 
artist to keep in tune with 


production; but with bourgeois 
society many lost touch. They 
began to deal with abstractions 
and no longer expressed the 
belief that the world can be 
changed by man’s activity. The 
art that was produced has to be 
judged on the broad critique of 
whether the artist was or was 
not a partisan of life. Later, the 
fully aware artist was, according 
to theory, one who realized that 
the partisan of life was the 
partisan of the proletariat. Forms 
of art are not things in themselves, 
but means to improve the uni- 
versal condition; and the prole- 
tariat is the only unified life in an 
atomized world. 

Freedom for the artist becomes 
freedom to develop his potential- 
ities as advocate for * the cause’. 
As Mr Lindsay pertinently de- 
mands, what was ‘ freedom’ for 
certain artists in the years * when 
Jarrow mouldered to death and 
dust reddened over the derelict 
areas’? Yes, many of the first objec- 
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tions are answered by the author 
himself; but it seems to me that 
a great deal of the theory is 
applicable only to big public 
artists. There are also the small 
private artists; and I would say 
that it is an error to think that 
the obscure, difficult artist with 
limited public may not be of 
greatest use to the community. 
Let us think of specialized art, 
distinct from public entertain- 
ment and encouragement, as the 
cutting-edge of the mind. To 
limit the material of the experi- 
mental artist to the typical would 
be like trying to tell an Einstein 
that he must only write formule 
which everyone can understand. 
We know in fact that relativity, 
understood by only a few special- 
ists, has filtered down through 
the expounders and influenced 
daily life for the masses. 


An Expert Job 


Art as expert business is not 
without social influence: via the 
middle man, the popular publicist, 
it reaches everybody. This may 
seem humiliating to the proud ; 
but in some aspects art has 
always been an expert job which 
had needed trained interpretation 
before the community could get 
full value. In the past it was 
possible to join a good story or 
an accepted moral to the indi- 
vidualized thought; yet it must 
be remembered there is a level on 
which Hamlet can be enjoyed as 
a thriller and another specialist 
level of interpretation of Shake- 
spearian philosophy which finally 
has influenced all of us. Today 
the resolution of integration the 
obscure artist proposes in difficult 
times is too complicated to permit 
of tacked-on entertainment: all 
the same, the work remains of 
enormous value to the com- 
munity. Without the cutting-edge 
of the mind the communal psyche 
would sicken; and the private 
artist’s dedication may be to 
create values which are not yet 
relevant to the social situation. 

The revolution, after all, must 
be to abolish the proletariat and 
not to establish slavery. We must 
all share the privileges which 
once were the exclusive property 
of others. Productive work is 


fast becoming an affair of mach- 
ines, and the few machine- 
minders will be privileged folk. 
Creative leisure is the problem, 
and the artist will have to find 
his vital centre here rather than 
in old rhythms of tribal manu- 
facture. 


Stronghold of Reaction 


Mr Lindsay, for instance, wants 
the writer today to turn to 
centres of struggle: to trade 
unions, strikes, etc. But it is 
possible that the trade union, 
with colour bars and restrictive 
practices, is now the stronghold 
of reaction. As for the author's 
belief that all has been well in 
Russia, which he regards as 
Utopian democracy’. . . well, 
one can only admire his personal 
humanity, which has given him 
the longing to accept a symbol. 
But why do these humanists 
always ask one to choose between 
America and Russia? Why do 
they not look to the Scandi- 
navian countries, where democ- 
racy really does seem enthroned? 
Why do they still make the 
simplification of the * class war’, 
when surely it would be more 
correct to talk about the com- 
munity versus big finance or, 
until the State has blissfully 
withered away, about the ruled 
against the rulers? And why 
does Mr Lindsay suddenly make 
a plea for nationalism when we 
are all hoping for a united world? 

How shaken we are, too, by 
Mr Lindsay’s choice of recent 
‘important’ novels. It is true 
that the critic should ask what 
makes creativeness possible and 
what obstructs it, and that he 
should make allowances; but 
the communist formule of judging 
seem too constricting. 

Nevertheless it is stimulating 
and fact-finding to read Mr 
Lindsay’s book. It is salutary to 
be reminded that the Welfare 
State is a disguise, that we still 
rely on colonial exploitation and 
war preparation. It is steadying 
to remember that people who 
talk of peace may pay scant 
attention to the things that make 
for it. If one simply contrasts 
Mr Lindsay with those who 
don't care, then one is on his 
side all the time. 
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Old Man Coelacanth 


a lot of other fish—a _ great 

big ugly brute that snapped 
viciously with its fanglike jaws as 
they dumped it down on deck. 
The skipper gave it a prod, and 
nearly got his hand bitten off. 
For several hours it lay there in 
the steaming heat, slowly opening 
and closing its mouth, gasping, 
writhing, fighting hard against the 
onset of inevitable death. When 
all the rest of the haul had gone 
quiet, there were still twitches 
and tremors in that monstrous 
heap of blue-grey flesh. 
A Fishy Smell 

What sort of fish it was, no 
one could be sure; there was 
something peculiarly fishy about 
its appearance, and it had a 
decidedly fishy smell. When later 
in the day the trawler had put 
into harbour at East London, 
and the strange creature had been 
placed among the ‘rubbish’ 
reserved for inspection by the 
eager curator of the local museum, 
that young lady held her nose. 
But Miss Latimer had an ex- 
ceptionally observant eye besides 
an inquiring disposition, and she 
realized at once that this was no 
ordinary catch. Not without 


F came up in the trawl with 


protests from the  taxi-driver 
she got it carted away to her 
museum. 


Now what to do with it? Miss 
Latimer looked through her small 
library of reference books and 
found nothing to give her any 
idea what sort of fish it was. So 
she noted down a few details, 
made a rough sketch, and then 
trundled the increasingly un- 
pleasant carcase away on a 
handcart to the taxidermist who 
did work for the museum, The 
head was mounted with the skin, 
but the internal organs, the fins, 
and other soft parts were cut 
away and very soon found their 
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by ROYSTON PIKE 


The true adventure story of a 


scientist’s search for a ‘living fossil’ 


A close-up view of the head of a Coelacanth, a fish that was 
supposed to have become extinct over fifty million years ago 


way into the municipal rubbish- 
cart and so out to sea. 

But Miss Latimer was worried. 
She felt that there was something 
about that fish, and so she 
decided to report the matter to 
Prof J. L. B. Smith, of Grahams- 
town, the one man in South 
Africa who might be expected to 
be able to identify the fish and 
give ita name. *‘ Dear Dr Smith’, 
she wrote, ‘ I had the most queer- 
looking specimen brought to 
notice yesterday ...1 would be 
so pleased if you could let me 
know what you think.’ The date 
of the letter was December 23, 
1938. 

At this time Professor Smith, 
a South African of British descent, 
was just in his forties. His 
job was teaching chemistry at the 
university in Grahamstown, but 
his real interest in life, something 
that was a passion, and then a 
madness, and then at length what 
he calls an insane obsession, was 


the study of fish. He was a 
devoted angler, and used to take 
trips out to sea in the fishing 
fleet to get deep-water specimens; 
he was also an explorer of the 
world of fossil fishes of long ages 
ago. ‘ Those weird creatures of 
bygone days’, he says, ‘ were 
constantly flitting in and out of 
my consciousness, constantly fill- 
ing me with almost an agony 
that they had gone for ever and 
could never be seen again’. And 
he had a constant and peculiar 
obsession that even became a 
conviction that ‘I was destined 
to discover some quite outrageous 
creature, I had no idea what, but 
had come to suspect that it 
might be a true sea-serpent or 
something like that’. 

With this in mind we can 
understand. something of what he 
felt when, early in the New Year, 
he received Miss Latimer’s letter. 
‘Coated in heavy scales, almost 
armour like—length 44 feet— 
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weight 127 |lb.—tail 12 in.—the 
fins resemble limbs—scaled right 
up to a fringe of filament—note 
drawing inked in in red.’ He 
turned to the drawing, and was 
wonderfully intrigued. He stared 
and stared at it, for it seemed to 
show a fish that looked more like 
a lizard than any fish of the seas 
he knew. Then, he says, * a bomb 
seemed to burst in my brain, and 
beyond that sketch and the paper 
of the letter I was looking at a 
series of fishy creatures that 
flashed up as on a screen, fishes 
no longer here... fishes that 
had lived in dim past ages gone, 
and of which only often frag- 
mentary remains in rocks are 
known.’ 


Worry and Lack of Sleep 


Don’t be a fool, he told him- 
self, use your common sense. 
This can’t possibly be what you 
think it might be. He would have 
liked to have rushed off to East 
London to see the creature for 
himself, but he was 350 miles 
away, the roads were in a 
shocking state, it was the Christ- 
mas holiday season, and he was 
in the midst of correcting a mass 
of examination papers. So he 
had to content himself with 
sending a wire to Miss Latimer, 
urging her to preserve the skeleton 
and the gills if possible, and 
followed this up with letter after 
letter in which his increasing 
concern was increasingly mani- 
fested. For a month he had to 
stay at home, ‘ worry and lack of 
sleep stripping still more flesh 
from my skinny frame, my mind 


never away from that fish and — 


East London’. 

At length he was able to get 
away and hurried to East London. 
‘The caretaker ushered us into 
the inner room [of the museum] 
and there was the—Coelacanth, 
yes, God! Although I had come 
prepared, that first sight hit me 
like a white-hot blast and made 
me feel shaky and queer, my 
body tingled. I stood as if 
stricken to stone. Yes, there 
was not a shadow of doubt— 
scale by scale, bone by bone, fin 
by fin, it was a true Coelacanth. 
It could have been one of those 
creatures of 200 million years 
ago come alive again. I forgot 


The author of ‘Old Fourlegs: The 
J. L. B. Smith, with the crew of the 


everything else and just looked 
and looked, and then almost 
fearfully went close up and 
touched and stroked, while my 
wife watched in silence.’ 

A Coelacanth! A fish which 
it had been supposed had died 
out fifty million, seventy million, 
years ago, whose fossilized re- 
mains have been found in the 
shales of the Triassic. When if 
moved ponderously through the 
water or was Caught in some 
swiftly drying pool, the first 
amphibians had not puffed and 
blowed up the beaches, the 
dinesaurs had not  lumbered 
through the swamps, the ptero- 
dactyls had not flapped their 
obscene wings above the lush 
vegetation of fern and palm. In 
the geological record its fossils 
cover the almost incredible period 
of 250 million years, showing 
that it had somehow managed to 
survive terrific changes in climatic 
conditions and geographical en- 
vironment. It had come to an 


Story of the Coelacanth’, Professor 
ship which caught this fine specimen 


end at last, so all the text-books 
said. But they were wrong. For 
here it was, a fossil that had 
somehow managed to step out 
of primeval time into the twentieth 
century, 

Soon all the world knew of the 
discovery. For weeks the news- 
papers wrote it up, the picture of 
the fearsome brute was spread 
across the globe. Professor 
Smith gave it a name: Latimeria 
chalumne, commemorating the 
young woman who had first seen 
its importance and the river 
outside whose estuary it had 
been taken from the sea, Then 
came the War, and the fantastic 
fish was forgotten, by almost 
everybody save Professor Smith. 


Not from the Depths 


As soon as possible after the 
War he set about the search for 
further specimens. He scouted 
the idea put forward by some 
scientists that the Coelacanth 
(pronounced ‘ Seelakanth’) was 
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something which had been spou- 
ted up from the immense depths 
of the ocean, and concentrated 
on the theory that Latimeria 
had been carried to the South 
African coast by the currents 
sweeping down from the Mo- 
zambique Channel. It was up 
there, he felt sure, somewhere in 
the East Indian ocean between 
the coast of Africa and Mada- 
gascar, that the Coelacanth had 
its home. He had circulars 
printed, in English, French, and 
Portuguese, in which the fish was 
pictured and a reward of £100 
was offered for each further 
specimen whose discovery was 
reported immediately to Professor 
Smith by telegram. 


Five-Foot Specimen 

The leaflets were distributed by 
every possible means from 1948, 
but it was not until Christmas 
Eve, 1952, that the Professor was 
handed a telegram from Eric 
Hunt, a friend of his who operated 
a schooner service between Zanzi- 
bar and the Comores, a group of 
islands between the mainland and 
the northern tip of Madagascar. 
* Have five foot specimen Coela- 
canth injected formalin here 
killed 20th advise reply Hunt 
Dzaoudzi ’ 

Professor Smith received the 
telegram when he was returning 
home on the Dunnottar Castle 
from a fish-exploration trip in 
Fast African waters. For a 
moment he was too distracted to 
speak, then he went into action. 
Somehow or other he must get 
to Dzaoudzi, wherever that was. 
It was on Pamanzi, in the Co- 
mores, he was informed by one 
of the ship's officers, several 


thousand miles away. How on 
earth was he to get there, and 
get there before the processes of 
decomposition had destroyed 
much ef the creature’s value to 
science? How he managed it he 
tells in a really exciting scientific 
detective story, Old Fourlegs: 
The Story of the Coelacanth 
(Longmans Green, 21s), a book 
which I cannot praise more 
highly than by saying that old 
Professor Huxley would have 
loved it—and its author. 

For several days he strove to 
find a plane which would carry 
him to the Comores, but he was 
thwarted at every turn. Until in 
a last moment of desperation he 
decided to approach the Prime 
Minister himself, 78-years-old Dr 
Malan. It was Boxing Day, and 
the Prime Minister was at his 
private residence outside Cape 
Town; he had gone to bed and 
was not to be disturbed. But 
Smith got a friendly MP to 
‘phone him, and was soon speak- 
ing to Dr Malan himself. And 
wonders of wonders, he got his 
plane! 


Dangerous Doctrine 


As a former minister of the 
Dutch Reformed Church, Dr 
Malan, one might have thought, 
would have had small sympathy 
with someone who wanted to 
borrow an army aeroplane to go 
and fetch a fish from a French 
island, since that fish might be 
supposed to have something to 
do with the dangerous doctrine 
of evolution. It would not have 
been surprising if he had shared 
the view of the good people in 
Germany who, when one of the 
first fossils of salamanders was 
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discovered, thought that it was 
the remains of a poor sinner who 
had been overwhelmed by the 
Flood. But in fact the Prime 
Minister at once grasped the im- 
portance of the discovery. 

In the circumstances it was 
obviously right that when Pro- 
fessor Smith returned in triumph 
from the Comores (having suc- 
cessfully evaded the French au- 
thorities, who were tending to 
resent his admittedly rather high- 
handed excursion) with Coela- 
canth No. 2 safely packed in 
cotton wool in a coffin-like box, 
he insisted that the old Prime 
Minister should be among the 
first to see it. 


Some People Uglier 

* My, it is ugly’, remarked Dr 
Malan, with a twinkle in his eye, 
as he gingerly touched the un- 
pleasant looking object as it lay 
in its box beneath a tree on his 
lawn; “do you mean to say we 
once looked like that?’ Ignoring 
the twinkle, Professor Smith re- 
joined: ‘I’ve seen people that 
are uglier.” He does not think 
that it is, ugly, and scorns the 
suggestion that it is in anyway 
degenerate. 

* Our old Coelacanth’, he writes 
with affectionate approbation, 
‘goes plodding steadily on, his 
needs few and simple, and he 
will quite likely still be there 
when many of these “ active 
modern types”’, which are sup- 
posed to have driven him to the 
depths, will be gone and long 
forgotten. He reminds one of a 
solitary, tough old man, asking 
favours of none. Old man 
Coelacanth. Degenerate? Never!’ 

Since 1952 other Coelacanths 
have been discovered in the 
Comores, but not much has been 
heard of them since the French 
have put a ban on predatory 
professors. Not that it matters 
very much, perhaps; it’s the 
first resurrected fossil that counts. 
A great, new, exciting prospect 
lies open before us in zoology, 
for if one can do it, why not 
others? Almost any morning 
now we may expect to read at 
breakfast that a plesiosaurus’s 
snout has suddenly poked up 
among the bathing belles playing 
about on Brighton beach. 
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Genius or 


Gibberish ? 


by GERALD BULLETT 


James Joyce and the problem 
of communication in literature 


ND still it goes on, this 
hullaballoo about James 


Joyce. One wonders what 
posterity (if any) will make of it. 
It is a poor and undeserving 
reader who is_ intolerant of 
experiment and will not take 
some trouble to understand a 
* difficult’ writer, but equally it 
is. an infuriating writer who, 
whether from arrogance or in- 
difference, puts unnecessary ob- 
stacles in the way of under- 
standing. Literature—indeed all 
art—is either, in its social function, 
a communication, or it is in the 
strict sense idiotic, a solipsistic 
self-indulgence. Born in Dublin 
in 1882, son of a_ spendthrift 
father and a pious mother (both 
Catholics), James Joyce was a 
man prodigiously gifted: so much 
is obvious. He had from the first 
a talent for music, an aptitude 
for foreign languages, and a 
strong appetite both for literature 
and for scraps of exotic scholar- 
ship. To be something of a misfit 
in one’s family, impatient of its 
authority, resenting its cultural 
limitations, and so driven in on 
oneself, is a state of affairs that 
up to a point is favourable to the 
growth of genius: the danger, a 
danger not avoided in Joyce’s 
case, is that it may lead to an 
excess of individualism. 

Joyce, as a writer, was a law 
unto himself: indefatigably in- 
dustrious and painstaking, but 
wilful to the point of perversity 
in his self-absorption, and there- 
fore unwilling to impose any 
discipline upon himself in the 
interests of clarity. Of | his 
personality there are conflicting 
accounts: Marvin Magalaner and 
Richard M. Kain, in Joyce: the 
Man, the Work, the Reputation 
(New York University Press), 
quote from a great many of them, 
as well as from critics, hostile and 
friendly, of his works. They 


provide us indeed, in their ex- 
tremely thorough and erudite 
study, all and more than all that 
one needs to know about this 
much-debated subject. Without 
undervaluing Joyce's actual liter- 
ary achievement it is legitimate, 
I think, to suggest that he would 
have been a greater as well as a 
more acceptable writer if his 
conspicuous gifts, of imagination, 
creative energy, and literary 
virtuosity, had been balanced by 
a few humdrum qualities such as 
humility, a sense of proportion, 
and—what is perhaps the same 
thing—the kind of humour that 
preserves a man from fanaticism. 
There are many passages in 
Ulysses, his most considerable 
work, that compel admiration; it 
is, if you like, a gigantic tour de 
force; but its garrulous excess, 
its interminable uncensored un- 
punctuated all-inclusive interior 
monologue, to say nothing of its 
‘dogged attempt to cover the 
universe with mud’ (E. M. 
Forster in 1927), makes it also, in 
parts, a gigantic bore. Its chief 
interest, like that of its successor, 
Finnegans Wake, is psychopatho- 
logical. Joyce's ‘cloacal ob- 
session * is a symptom of puerility, 
or arrested development. The 
same may be said of his addiction 
to tortuous punning. In the 
degree to which he indulged these 
proclivities he is, happily, unique; 
but his technical originality has 
been much exaggerated. He did 
not, for example, invent the 
* stream of consciousness ’ method 
of narration, as is sometimes 
supposed: it was used consist- 
ently by Dorothy Richardson 
before him, and existed in embryo, 
or in principle, long before her. 
To Joyce must be conceded the 
honour of having demonstrated 
how infinitely tedious the method 
can become in the hands of a 
writer resolved to leave nothing 


out. Tedious, however, it need 
not be: a subtle modification 
of the same method is used 
with exquisite art by Virginia 
Woolf. 

Messrs Magalaner and Kain’s 
book is, in effect, an anthology of 
quotations about Joyce, as well 
as a critical exposition of his 
several works. Perhaps the most 
interesting and provocative chap- 
ter is the one concerning Finnegans 
Wake, that strange amalgam of 
myth and fantasy, romance and 
realism, written in a private, sub- 
rational language, a perversely 
ingenious distortion of English. 
At a first and a second reading it 
is almosi entirely incomprehens- 
ible, its interest, if any, being 
that of a crossword puzzle. 
Heroic attempts have been made 
by zealots to disinter some 
meaning from this mass of 
verbiage, and apparently with a 
measure of success. An essential 
statement of the proposition on 
which the book is based, our 
authors declare, is contained 
in the following key-passage: 
‘Gricks may rise and Troysirs 
fall... for in the byways of high 
improvidence that’s what makes 
lifework leaving and the world’s 
a cell for citters to cit in.” They 
also transcribe for our admiration 
a passage which they find * w&s- 
thetically satisfying for the sound 
alone’. Here it is: 

Can't hear with the waters of. 

The chittering waters of. Flittering 
bats, fieldmice bawk talk, Ho! Are 
you not gone ahome? What Thom 
Malone? Can't hear with bawk of 
bats, all thim liffeying waters of. 
Ho, talk save us! My foos won't 
moos. I feel as old as yonder elm. 
A tale told of Shaun or Shem? 
All Livie’s daughtersons. Dark 
hawks hear us. Night! Night! My 
ho head halls. I feel as heavy as 
yonder stone. Tell me of John or 
Shaun? Who were Shem and Shaun 
the living sons or daughters of? 
Night now! Tell me, tell me, tell 
me, elm! Night night! Telmetale 
of stem or stone. Beside the rivering 
waters of, hitherandthithering waters 
of. Night! 
Aesthetically satisfying? Or la- 
boured gibberish? It is a sobering 
thought that in the time given to 
the elucidation of this elaborate 
literary cryptogram a man wholly 
innocent of Greek might learn to 
read Homer in the original. 
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HE time is past when 
Shakespeare meant ruin 
for the theatre unless he 
was made the opportunity for 
lavishly mounted productions. 
Thanks to the work of numerous 
enthusiasts, aided and inspired by 
the pioneering of William Poel 
and Granville-Barker, the Come- 
dies, Histories and Tragedies are 
now almost certain of success in 
their own right, especially when 
put on at the Old Vic and the 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre. 
But very few of the thousands 
who watch Shakespeare per- 
formed every year concern them- 
selves with the text used in any 
particular production: they take 
it for granted that Shakespeare's 
plays were printed from his copy 
exactly as he wrote them and 
have since been transmitted down 
the centuries, just as we can 
assume that the definitive editions 
of the plays of Shaw or Gals- 
worthy will transmit their work 
to posterity. In fact, however, 
there is nothing that can really 
be called a definitive edition of 
Shakespeare ; and playgoers 
throughout the centuries have 
benefited (or suffered) from the 
efforts of generations of editors 
to decide what the poet himself 
must actually have written. 

The first collected edition of 
Shakespeare's plays is the First 
Folio, which appeared in 1623, 
seven years after his death. But 
this folio edition often disagrees 
with the versions of some of the 
plays which had been published 
earlier in separate editions in 
quarto. The puzzle for the 
generations of editors has been 
not only to distinguish between 
the conflicting claims to authen- 
ticity of individual passages in 
these differing versions, but to 
suggest emendations where word 
or phrase does not make sense, 
or not the right kind of sense, 
in either. 

In the nineteenth century, for 
the most part, scholars were 
pessimistic of ever attaining any- 
thing like a certain knowledge of 
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What Shakespeare Wrote 


by B. L. JOSEPH 


Shakespeare's plays as they must 
have stood in his manuscript. 
But in this century, thanks to new 
methods of bibliographical and 
textual criticism, opinion has 
changed, and experts believe that 
there is a reasonable chance of 
assuming that we can work 
systematically from any tantaliz- 
ing passage in Quarto or Folio 
to an emendation which actually 
restores what was in Shakespeare's 
autograph manuscript before it 
went to the printer. Making use 
of these new methods, Professor 
Sisson has already published an 
edition of Shakespeare. Now, 
in the two volumes entitled New 
Readings in Shakespeare, by C. J. 
Sisson (CUP, 2 vols, 45s), Pro- 
fessor Sisson is concerned princi- 
pally, as the publishers’ note 
declares, * with sources of errors 
in transmission from manuscript 
to print’. By writing out obscure 
passages in a secretary script, 
such as the plays were first 
written in, he is able to see what 
misreadings may have easily been 
made by the compositor who was 
setting up the type. And most 
of the emendations which result 
from this method are very con- 
vincing. 


Like an Angel 


There are times, however, when 
it is hard to accept Professor 
Sisson’s decisions. It seems to 
me that he errs, for instance, in 
his comment upon the passage in 
which Hamlet talks of man as 
‘the beauty of the world’. The 
Folio reads: ‘ What a piece of 
worke is man! how Noble in 
Reason? how infinite in faculty? 
in forme and mouing how expresse 
and admirable? in Action how 
like an Angel? in apprehension, 
how like a God?’ But Professor 
Sisson prefers the reading of the 
Quarto, ‘how express and ad- 
mirable in action, how like an 
Angel in apprehension, how like a 
God.’ He defends this with the 
declaration: ‘I do not know in 
what sense man can resemble an 
ange! in his actions ’ (vol I, p 216). 


But the text says in action, not in 
actions; and the word action 
makes very good sense here in 
the meaning given it by Wright 
in The Passions of the Mind (1604): 
‘ For action’, he says, ‘ is either 
a certain visible eloquence, or an 
eloquence of the body, or a 
comely grace in delivering con- 
ceits, or an external image of an 
internal mind.’ It is also a 
‘composition of the voice, coun- 
tenance and gesture of the body.’ 
Hamlet is using action in the 
sense of this kind of * external 
image of an internal mind ’. 
Man made in the image of 
God, ideally angelic in mind, 
expresses the nature of that mind 
in ‘composition of the voice, 
countenance and gesture of the 
body’. In the same tradition, a 
work entitled The Touchstone of 
Complexions adds to an account 
of the qualities of a perfectly 
balanced mind the assurance, 
‘and not only in the inward mind 
of man do these ornaments and 
gifts of Nature appear and 
expressly show out themselves, 
but even in the outward’ show 
shape and behaviour of the body 
there is evidently descried and 
perceived a comely grace and 
portly dignity.’ Of this description 
it would be permissible to say, 
‘In Action, how like an angel! ’ 
Professor Sisson so often gives 
such good reasons for his readings 
that it is disappointing to find him 
relying on bare assertion oc- 
casionally when evidence exists to 
confirm his intuitive certainty. 
Dealing with Hamlet’s line, ‘J 
knowe a Hauke, from a hand saw ’, 
he says: ‘ There has been much 
comment, some very far-fetched. 
I have no doubt that Aandsaw is 
hernshaw (heron).’ Fortunately 
evidence can be supplied to 
support this assurance. In a 
work entitled Quo Vadis, or a 
Censure of Travel (1617), Bishop 
Hall warns his countrymen not 
to fall victim to the blandishments 
of English exiles whom they might 
meet on the Continent. To be 
sure the welcome will be very 
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effusive, but this is not for the 
traveller's own sake, but to catch 
him off-guard and convert him 
the more easily to Rome. At 
this point Hall remarks: ‘So 
have we seen an Hawk cast off 
at an Heron Shaw, to look and 


BBC ‘Hyde Park’ 


HE McCall incident to 
which I referred last month 
may be taken as a sign that 
the BBC at least knows where its 
duty lies even if, whatever the 
reason, it is unable at present to 
do more. That duty was un- 
equivocally defined for the BBC 
as far back as 1947. On repre- 
sentations being made to them 
by the Parliamentary Committee 
for Freedom of Religious Broad- 
casting—a body that owes its 
existence largely to the initiative 
of Mr Joseph Reeves, MP 
(Chairman of the Rationalist 
Press Association)—the Govern- 
ors conceded that * the search for 
truth was the Corporation’s high- 
est duty” and that ‘this must 
involve the broadcasting of con- 
flicting views’. Their announce- 
ment was followed by a few, all 
too few, talks and debates of a 
more controversial cast. 

Then came the Beveridge Com- 
mittee of 1949. It was just as 
emphatic in its opinion that 
broadcasting policy should be 
guided not merely by numbers or 
the fear of giving offence to 
particular groups of listeners. 
* Minorities must have a chance 
by persuasion of turning them- 
selves into majorities’. That is a 
sound democratic principle, but 
in applying it the Committee 
came up against two snags. It 
had to take into account (i) the 
existence of minority religious 
sects such as Christian Science 
and Spiritualism ‘ outside the 
main stream of Christian thought’ 
whose claim to be heard was, in 
its view, as valid as that of 
Rationalist and Ethical Societies ; 
and (ii) that the BBC, being the 


fly a quite other way, and after 
many careless and overly fetches, 
to tower up unto the prey 
intended.’ 

While there are instances in 
which it is impossible to feel 
convinced that Professor Sisson 


| ON THE AIR | 


by A. D. COHEN 


servant of a Christian State, is 
committed to the defence of the 
faith. 

To take the second objection 
first: on the Religious Advisory 
Board we have not only the 
Church of England but also the 
Roman Catholic Church. The 
Catholics no doubt try to find as 
much common ground as possible 
with Protestants, but those who 
know the ways of Rome know 
that she is most unlikely to 
remain content with playing 
second fiddle. The increase in 
Catholic broadcasts during 1951- 
52, when a paid Catholic adviser 
was appointed to the BBC staff, 
was nearly 25 per cent over the 
previous year. (Incidentally, 
that grey eminence, Bishop 
Fulton Sheen, has, I see, been 
paying one of his furtive visits 
to this country.) At this rate 
the religious freedom won by 
Elizabeth I may yet be lost by 
Elizabeth IT. 


Rome or Reason? 


That is part of our case. We 
demand that more opportunity 
be afforded to those who are able 
and willing to counter the Roman 
offensive. The choice is between 
Rome and Reason. But even 
more is at stake. In a democracy 
all should get the same chance. 
If that leads to what the Beveridge 
Committee itself envisaged as ‘a 
* Hyde Park ” of the air’ (to be 
policed, it took care to add, as 
Hyde Park is policed!)—well, 
why not? The broadcasting time 


is assessing all the available 
evidence in a truly judicial state 
of mind before coming to his 
conclusion, there is so much of 
value in New Readings that no 
student of the subject can afford 
to neglect these two volumes. 


for others must come out of the 
unwarrantably large share—dur- 
ing 1951-52 it was 891 hours for 
the whole country excluding 
Children’s Hour broadcasts—at 
present enjoyed by an outworn 
orthodoxy. The percentage of the 
adult population which listens in 
to religious broadcasts can be as 
low as 3 per cent; and it is not 
without significance that the 
higher the education the less the 
interest shown in such broad- 
casts. 

Thanks to better education, a 
great secular movement of libera- 
tion is going on all round us, 
nowhere to be seen more strikingly 
than in the East, where the hand 
of religion lay the heaviest. In 
this country the only alternative 
to a crumbling faith is Humanism, 
with its emphasis on man rather 
than on God. If the devil may 
cite scripture: ‘For that 
loveth not his brother whom he 
hath seen, how can he love God 
whom he hath not seen?’ 

I have remarked here before 
that the BBC displays more 
enterprise on the screen than in 
sound radio. The latest example 
is the new television series ‘ Give 
and Take’, the first of which 
was given on July 5, when 
Christopher Chataway and six 
Fleet Street journalists (described 
as‘ young and agnostic cross- 
examined a Franciscan priest, 
Father Agnelius Andrew, on his 
beliefs. Why can’t we get this 
kind of thing more often and in 
both media? According to one 
account, the holy father was 
‘nearly bowled out with a googly 
on original sin’. If we cannot 
have Hyde Park, the Oval will do! 
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| PORTRAIT OF WOLF MANKOWITZ | 


Novelist in a China-Shop 


by DENYS VAL 


BAKER 


Mankowitz is an original writer with a rising reputation 


FEW years ago Wolf Mankowitz was just 


another struggling young writer among the . 


theusands that cluttered the English literary 
landscape just after the last war. 

Today he is no longer * just another "he is, in 
fact, one of the lucky few who have made a niche 
for themselves, whose present work is eagerly read, 
and whose future work is awaited with interest by 
critics and readers alike. In short, this young Anglo- 
Jewish writer (he is still in his very early thirties) 
has arrived. 

But, of course, ‘lucky’ is not the right word. 
Like all other writers of real talent, Mankowitz has 
had to work hard for his success. From the time 
he left Cambridge, where he took English tripos at 
Downing College, he has been a prolific writer. In 
those days it was short stories and poems. I can 
remember taking one of his first poems for an 
anthology of works from English literary reviews 
which I edited—I had never heard the author’s 
name; but there was an authentic touch about the 
poem-—it was by a professional. 

Professional, I think, is the term to apply to 
Mankowitz, and one I fancy he would appreciate. 
It is an adjective that aptiy sums up all his work, 
whether stories or scripts; and certainly applies to 
his new novel, My Old Man's a Dustman, a Don 
Quixote-type tale of a ripe old Cockney, a, real 
Londoner, known as ‘the Old Cock’, who is 
watchman on a rubbish dump, with his pal Arp, a 
littke dumb man who is always at the old man’s side. 

Only a novelist of confidence, who felt quite sure 
of his powers, can afford to tackle this sort of 
theme, the tale of the individualist tilting at the 
heavy windmills of authority. So often this sort of 
book can go sadly wrong; after all, Cervantes did 
it once for all time. 

But Mankowitz, giving it his own treatment of 
wit and pathos, giving it if you like his Londoner’s 
twist, has created a lively and laughable tale. Above 
all, he creates characters: Old Cock is a wild and 
herculean sort of figure, an old soldier who is an 
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outspoken orator and rebel, a natural anarchist. 
When he rebels, he rebels good and proper, as the 
Cockneys say. 


‘Here we go!’ shouted the Old Cock, levelling his 
wooden paling. ‘Up Fred Karno! Come and get it, 
you murdering poxey huns. No more trench war! 
Stop me and buy one! Here I come, you lousy whoresons!" 
He pressed his boots to the flanks of his mount and 
jangled down upon them. 

* You'll pay for it! * shouted the cheated union cheat 
just before the Old Cock caught him a fourpenny one 
right up the bum. 

“1 always have,’ the Old Cock shouted back. ‘I 
always have paid for me pleasure and I always bloody 
well will,’ he yelled as he knocked the helmet off one 
purple bobby. * So long as he’s got a hole in his backside 
the working man will go on paying.’ 


And so on. Everything in the novel is in the 
same boisterous, almost Rabelaisian style, bringing 
each picture to life with a few deft and rather violent 
strokes. Take this first glimpse of Arp: 

He had to laugh. He opened his mouth to laugh. He 
laughed inside his stomach, lungs, even so near as his 
throat. And then Arp got annoyed with himself for 
bothering, for even trying, for being so stupid as to 
forget such a thing, standing there in front of a person 
his mouth open like a fool, the sound of the laugh just 
fighting to come through. For in the end it didn’t. It 
got swallowed back behind that small black space while 
his lips and jaw-bone just jumped about and the stupid 
fat tongue lolled useless and people thought he was 
stuttering and so waited, but then suddenly looked 
away and walked on because they could see Arp was 
dumb. 

Old Cock and Arp are the two main characters 
of the book, but there are others, and Mankowitz 
applies the same shock-technique to create their 
images. ‘ Black Bates the killjoy’, the Council's 
Inspector, and old Rambam, the shopkeeper, and 
Old Cock’s lady friend, La Goffin and Mr Corst 
the capitalist-—oh, yes, there’s quite a host of ripe 
portraits to flavour the general tastiness of My Old 
Man's a Dustman. 


But then, characterization was a strong feature 
of Mankowitz’s earlier books, such as Make Me an 
Offer, or A Kid for Two Farthings. You may re- 
member reading them, Or perhaps seeing the films? 
Like the new book, both of these were more 
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WOLF MANKOWITZ 


novelettes than full length novels. In view of that 
Mankowitz deserves all the more credit for building 
up his characters so swiftly. It would be difficult 
to forget the kindly old tailor in A Kid for Two 
Farthings, and his gentle understanding of the 
dreams of the young boy—for are they not also 
in a way, his own dreams? Mankowitz skilfully 
emphasizes this point by making the boy snatch 
at the old man’s dream, and almost turn it into 
reality. 

The theme of A Kid for Two Farthings is a young 
boy’s search for a unicorn, that fabulous animal 
possession of which, so the old tailor romantically 
assures him, will make all wishes come true 
Trustingly the boy buys a small kid goat, and for 
a long time believes it to be a unicorn. Indeed, so 
earnestly does he believe, that the people around 
him (warm-hearted, kindly Jewish folk of the East 
End of London, a people Mankowitz must have 
grown up with, so well does he understand them) 
respond by trying to make the dream come true. 

Again, the theme of Make Me an Offer—an 
amusing novel, based on Mankowitz’s own ex- 
periences, about a young antique dealer's secret 
search for an original piece of Wedgwood china 
is similarly about a dream that comes true. Just 
so is the new novel—a dream of every anarchist, of 


man’s triumphant protest against the shackles of 
authority. 

Is Mankowitz a dreamer than? Hardly that. 
He is shrewd and sharp, very practical: he writes 
fifty articles a year for magazines and newspapers 
mainly to earn money to enjoy life, holidays, and 
so on. He translates plays, writes original ones, 
writes children’s books, is working on a history of 
the anarchist movement in Russia in the last 
century. 

As if these things were not enough, he has quite 
another side to his life. He is a specialist in Wedg- 
wood pottery, and has his own antique shop which 
deals mainly in these famous old English ceramics. 
Out of this specialization has developed an immense 
project, the Concise Encyclopadia of English 
Pottery and Porcelain, of which Mankowitz is 
editor. In addition he has written an authoritative 
study of The Portland Vase and the Wedgwood 
Copies. 

Yes, very practical, and yet if you ask him what 
form of writing appeals most, he will answer, * In 
all that | write I try to express—the fable.’ 

Looking through Mankowitz’s eight books, even 
the non-fiction ones, it is easy to see the truth of 
this remark. There is behind all that he writes the 
element of the fable, the fairy-story. It has its 
most direct and obvious manifestation perhaps in 
the earlier books, especially A Kid for Two Farthings. 
Here is something of the poetry, born out of the 
poverty and pathos of life in the London East End 
community. In the world of the market-stalls and 
the jabbering salesmen flourishes the spark of 
human dignity, of tenderness, which is what makes 
life worth while. 

And in the new book, My Old Man's a Dustman, 
once again the fable is triumphantly present, and 
symbols are everywhere. Don Quixote Old Cock, 
Sancho Panza Arp, the great rubbish dump which 
is their home—the killjoy servants of authority 
they all combine to make a book that creates 
thoughtfulness even as it demands laughter. There 
is satire, too, mixed with the laughter, as in this 
speech from the Old Cock, in reply to a piece of 
unasked-for advice from a union leader: 

‘I'll bear it in mind, old chap. When the unions is 
the masters in our fair land and standing with their 
boots across our dirty necks, I'll think of your advice 
and what you said. They are all rotten, old chap, take 
my word for it. Whoever holds the upper hand is evil 
to the underdog. We want more brothers like dear old 
Arp here who get on with clearing up the rusty nails, 
not big-heads who interfere with your brains, fill up 


your earoles, nose, and throats with a lot of old cod, 
de-louse you, marry you, hold your hand while you're 
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FICTION | 
THE SILENT TARN, by 
Hannah Closs (Hodder & 


Stoughton, 12s 6d). An earnestly 
written historical romance (the 
final volume of a trilogy) about 
the thirteenth century crusade 
against the Albigenses, whose 
‘pure’, non-dogmatic Christi- 
anity (comparable, to some ex- 
tent, with Quakerism today) was 
a dangerous heresy in the eyes 
of the Church. The author, who 
died over two years ago, had 
made a deep study of both the 
historical and the philosophical 
aspects of her subject, and her 
story is the work of a scholar 
rather than a novelist. Action 
tends to be congested with the 
‘thoughts’ of the characters 
(seldom convincing in any his- 
torical novel). Dialogue is in a 
somewhat characterless modern 
idiom which is, however, prefer- 
able to mock-medieval. 

Though a bit heavy-going, so 
sincere and knowledgeable an 
effort to recreate the past com- 
mands respect and is certainly 
greatly preferable to the curried 
history of commercial writers in 
the Hollywood style. 


BAND OF ANGELS, by 
Robert Penn Warren (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode, 18s), will not dis- 
appoint those who have already 
enjoyed works by this consider- 
able novelist. Amantha Starr, 
the teller, standing by the grave 
of her bankrupt father, suddenly 
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on the hob, buttonhole your nipper so soon as he peeps 
out his long bald head, dress him in khaki and send 
him out with a gun so before he catches his packet he 
will have generously bestowed upon numerous other 
poor bastards theirs, and all the time our protectors in 
the councils and the unions and the governments and 
the cabinets are giving out with a lot of bullshit to the 
effect we are attacking no one, we are defending freedom. 

* Listen to me, Arp old fellow, as true as we stand 
here three normal working men who hope to live, the 
bosses of all sorts, the leaders, the guvners, our bloody 
pince-neyed protectors with their public-loving phizzogs, 
and their deep-down private hate-bags, they are the lot 
of them stone-made, otherwise why would they take the 


and lively. 


jobs, why want to boss lousy old us about in the first 
place if they wasn’t a bit cracked?” 

There’s a lot more in the same vein, racy, vigorous, 
If there’s any special criticism to make 
of Wolf Mankowitz it’s obviously that he’s now in 
danger of being too prolific. You can’t write plays, 
books, short stories, poems, dictate journalistic 
articles, and edit a pottery encyclopedia, and run an 
antique shop, without something suffering. But so 
long as he throws out passages like those I have 
quoted, I don’t think there will be many complaints. 


Rapid Reviews 


ROBERT PENN WARREN 
learns that she is neither free nor 
White. Her mother had been a 
slave, and she is to be sold to 
her father’s creditors. What a 
story, and its author does not 
dilute his colours on the large 
picaresque composition of Aman- 
tha’s life adventure. But there 
is also an astringent touch of the 
philosophie universal, character- 
istic of Mr Penn Warren's 
writing. Beside the violence of 
the Civil War and its aftermath 
there is posed the timeless ques- 
tion: What is freedom, and how 
is it attained? 


THE MYSTERY OF EDWIN 
DROOD, by Charles Dickens 
(Oxford University Press, 10s 6d). 
The literary and descriptive merits 
of Edwin Drood are apt to be lost 
sight of in the never to be resolved 


puzzle of Edwin’s disappearance. 
There is a detailed and most 
delightful evocation of Rochester 

* Cloisterham *—with its cathe- 
dral and river, its rooks and bells. 
The Nun’s House, Miss Twinkle- 
ton’s Seminary for Young Ladies, 
and Mr Datchery’s lodgings with 
Mrs Tope, Minor Canon Corner 

all are set out indelibly and 
peopled with a galaxy of amusing 
and sometimes delightful charac- 
ters. Mr Crisparkle and his pretty 
old * Ma’, the absurd Mr Sapsea, 
purest Jackass in Cloisterham ’, 
Durdles and the ‘ Deputy’ from 
the Travellers’ Twopenny, Mr 
Grewgious the poor old Angular 
bachelor; there is no end to 
them, and in Jasper, Dickens has 


an oddly terrifying if melo- 
dramatic villain. Tragedy im- 
pinges on the comedy; but not 


too much. And how stimulating 
to the reader to devise his own 


ending—it might have been a 
conscious device instead of an 
accident. 


POETRY 


POEMS, by Fredegond Shove 
(Cambridge University Press, 
7s 6d). Mrs Shove (pronounced 
as mauve) once wrote a book on 
Christina Rosetti, and her best 
work shows kinship with the 
best of that great poet. The 
little eight-liner on snowdrops is 
perfect; it has all the disciplined 
concision that a _ short-rhymed 
lyric should have. ‘ Bettina at 
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Dusk’ is also very good, the 
little tabby with a wild, white 
face who ‘peers into the pale 
shell-tinted twilight’. Many of 
the others, however, are pious 
pastiche, cluttered with inversion 
and such verbal things as trancéd, 
crystal casket, and Ave Maria. 
The book moreover tells a sad 
Story of an anxious inner strife 
and dispirited other-worldliness. 
In one poignant little poem (it is 
a poem) the writer laments the 
importunity of her verbal music. 
But one reader has his own 
lament that yet another frightened 
person rejected her cornucopia, 
which could have sprung from a 
more earthly sensuous reality. 


CRITICISM 


THE FIRE ANDTHE ANVIL, 
by James K. Baxter (Cambridge, 
for New Zealand University 
Press, 7s 6d). These notes on 
modern poetry, based on three 
lectures, introduce a very sensible 
and vigorous new voice into 
Europe. His critical ability is 
sprung on his own gift as a poet 
and he is spokesman for new 
mental boldness in that ‘ spiritu- 
ally unenterprising nation ’ which 
found no place for a Katherine 
Mansfield. The quarrels between 
religious men and poets are well 
discussed, the tendency for 
Christian apologists to be more 
interested in Karl Barth than 
Dostoevski. But * modern man 
desires as much to be delivered 
from an uncreative society as 
from his sins’. The two idols 
of prosody and poetic diction 
are attacked and the rich flexibility 
of English verse properly ap- 
preciated The last chapter 
informs about symbolism in New 
Zealand verse. There is good 
final affirmation around the state- 


ment of Lewis Mumford: * We 
must pour once more into the 
arts some of the vitality and 


energy now almost wholly drained 
off by a depersonalized technics.’ 


THE GERMAN NOVEL, by 
Roy Pascal (Manchester Uni- 


versity Press, 30s), falls into two 
halves. 


First, an examination of 


the Bildungsroman in its four 
most distinguished examples from 
Wilhelm Meister to the Magic 
Mountain. Secondly, a chrono- 
logical discussion of five novelists: 
Gotthelf, Raabe, Fontaine, Kafka, 
and again Thomas Mann. Even 
the better read in fiction will 
travel over new country. Goethe, 
of course, is Goethe, while Mann 
and Kafka arrest us by their two 
variations of clamorous modern- 
ity. But for pleasure we stick 
to our own production, varied by 
Russian and a little French. 
Professor Pascal in a_ sense 
justifies our limitation. He 
admits in his German characters 
a ‘sad lack of the energy and 
bite of passion’. There is none 
of the exuberance of the great 
European novel. 

But Germany after all has 
gained the mental ascendancy of 
Europe in these last one and a 
half centuries, so it is of vital 
interest to know something of 
its struggles between realism and 
romance. The hero of the 
Bildungsroman, who is weaned 
from inwardness by the force of 
outer circumstance, is relevant to 
the growing point of our present 
thought. This authoritative sur- 
vey is the first of its kind and 
very well done 


PHILOSOPHY 


ORIGINAL GOOD, by Mac- 
pherson Lawrie (Daniel, 6s). Dr 
Lawrie was Physician in Psycho- 
logical Medicine to Queen Mary's 
Hospital; he has already been 
recognized for the practical wis- 
dom in two previous books. 
Here is a further small tract of 
which the times are still in need. 


For to suggestible man_ the 
atmosphere exudes disparaging 


thought-waves, from top-level 
theologian down to exasperated 
parent’s or teacher's ‘ You ought 
to be ashamed of yourself.’ 
According to this survey of our 
anatomy, we ought to be proud 
of ourselves. All our instincts 
and tendencies, whether hotly 
competitive or tenderly protective, 
are all to the good and can shape 
the whole balanced human design. 
* There is nothing wrong with the 


raw material of human nature '— 
this is an invigoratingly simple 
truth, But a littl knuckle- 
rapping is deserved. No such 
book should be quite so abstract; 
sometimes the anatomy lesson 
tails off into a sermon; and 
finally, Dr Lawrie should not 
have obtruded himself in an 
initiale quotation when he could 
have called Mencius, for instance, 
as sponsor. 


MISCELLANEOUS | 


THE PEN IN EXILE, edited 
by Paul Tabori (International 
P.E.N. Club Centre, 9s 6d and 
12s 6d). This is the second 
anthology from writers of the 
still curtained countries who are 
exiled in England. It has three 
divisions: Essays in Exile, Fifteen 
Poets, Twenty-Five Short Stories. 
The standard of intrinsic read- 
ability is very high, but of course 
it does not set out to be just 
another get-together of /ittéra- 
teurs. It aims to build a few 
more bridges over to readers of 
the still free world. Compared 
with the first volume, many pieces 
show the exile in his new country 
and contain some honest criticism 
of English cooking and bureau- 
cracy. There are some very 
poignant notes, especially in the 
poetry: 

Memory stoops like a carrion 

crow 

To claw the eyes till the hot 

tears flow. 

There is also a full measure 
of light touches, as in the breezy 
little portrait of Aunt Matilda, 
who moves from one continent 
to another as unconcernedly as 
she once used to move around her 
Budapest flat. 

Miss C. V. Wedgwood con- 
tributes a warm foreword, and it 
would be a poor reader who could 
carp about profitless nostalgia 
Exile is exile, but it is more to 
the point that these writers are 
maintaining their true native 
tongues in a desirably different 
way from those who remain at 
home, those who are always 
helped by their Parties to describe 
everything according to Socialist 
Realism. 
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Rationalism 


in the School 


SMITH 


The author makes a vigorous reply to his critics 


ORRESPONDENCE arising the 

articles on ‘ Education Scandal’ merits 

replies that should be of interest to those 
who would like to know how a schoolmaster has 
given meaning to his rationalism. 

In the main, criticism of the articles was based 
on assumptions—that I do not know much about 
children, that | am unaware of the latest educational 
methods and ideas, and that my proposals are 
retrograde and difficult to reconcile with ‘A rational 
approach to the modern world’ which appears on 
the cover of the Literary Guide. Rationalists should 
beware of making assumptions. 


Part-Time Apprentice 


My first contact with children as a teacher began 
in a large provincial town at the age of fourteen. 
I served three years as a full-time apprentice and, 
owing to a change in regulations, two years as a 
part-time apprentice and part-time student. Then, 
while waiting for admission to a university college, 
I spent eight months as an ex-pupil teacher in sole 
charge of a class. On leaving college I came to 
London and served fourteen years as an assistant 
master and thirty years as a headmaster of large 
schools—-elementary, senior, and secondary (for 
boys, and mixed). During the evacuation period I 
even had an infants’ section attached to primary 
and secondary departments. I have taught classes of 
twenty and of seventy and, without assistants being 
present, I have also frequently taught assemblies 
of four hundred. I have found that children in 
Poplar, Limehouse, Whitechapel, and the street- 
market areas of Euston are just as responsible to 
competent teachers as children in the better-class 
districts, despite the absence of parental coercion. 
Critics please note that | do know something about 
children. 

When I asserted that all children fitted to attend 
infants’ should by the age of six or 
seven be able to read, write, and cipher I spoke 
from the knowledge that all the children who 
regularly attended the infants’ departments that fed 
the elementary schools with which I have been 
associated were acceptably proficient at that age in 
those subjects. This proficiency was generally 


an school 
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demanded by education officials and it was pro- 
cured by thorough teaching, not by brutal means. 
The regulations regarding corporal punishment 
sixty years ago were the same as they are today. 

In deploring the quality of present-day teaching 
I must point out that even an apprentice under 
instruction of several trained teachers is able to 
compare the effectiveness of their techniques and 
methods, and in later years his assessments become 
wiser and more acute as he comes into contact 
with many other teachers in different types of 
schools. When I praised the older generation of 
teachers and condemned the recent generation I 
did so through being in a position to estimate their 
comparative competence, educational standards, 
and sense of values. Especially is this so since all 
the schools of which I have been headmaster were 
selected to receive students from Training Colleges 
(sometimes six students at a time) for school 
practice in teaching, so for the last thirty or so 
years I have been in close touch with the changes 
that have been introduced owing to the ideas in- 
culcated into the minds of entrants to the profession 
on whom I have had to make reports. Some of 
these new entrants may think that certain elderly 
trained teachers with whom they work are not the 
exemplars | have extolled. Possibly not. They are 
at the end of a life’s work and from an early age 
have taught under conditions so arduous as to be 
almost unbelievable. They had to have a technique 
of which present-day teachers have no conception. 
They should have been known in their prime, not 
in their last years of service. So much for the 
assumption that | am unaware of the latest educa- 
tional methods and ideas. 


Value of 1.Q. Tests 


Two other assumptions are related; they concern 
intelligence tests and psychology. Do my critics 
not know that the theories on which intelligence 
tests are based are very defective and that skilful 
teachers can, and do, falsify the claims that the 
tests have any significant use in practice? When 
these tests began to gain popularity I was asked to 
participate in devising improvements and in extend- 
ing their application to fresh subjects. But my 
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own experience and my observations convinced me 
that they are not proof against expert coaching 
which it is impossible to abolish, that they are 
futile for assessing intelligence, and that their 
impact on the problems incidental to examinations 


. is pernicious. So I took no part in their propagation 


and have persistently condemned them. With 
regard to what is termed modern educational 
psychology it is absurd to assume that it is scientific. 
This psychology has fostered such ideas as underlie 
the belief in educating children through free ex- 
pression, free activities, and creative work, through 
not encouraging children to take a subject before 
they desire to do so, and through not correcting 
mistakes in children’s work and delinquency in 
conduct because the sight of errors and the sense 
of guilt may dishearten them, induce an inferiority 
complex, and arouse resentment. Naturally these 
ideas gain favour for they completely exonerate 
teachers from all responsibility for the backwardness 
of any of their scholars though it may be entirely 
due to poor instruction. School psychologists have 
rarely been teachers, and if they were not given the 
Status of inspectors some of their ideas would meet 
with blunt refutation and sharp ridicule. 


Music and Art 


The assumption that my proposals are retrograde 
and that I appear to identify education with the 
Three R's is amusing. 

As an apprentice and student I have been trained 
to teach all subjects in the curriculum, but having 
made a special study of music and art it seemed to 
me that the best reason for taking these subjects in 
school would be to ensure that they had cultural 
value and enabled children on growing up to enjoy 
the great music and art that throughout the centuries 
have enriched the social life of cultured people. On 
coming to London in 1908 J was able to experiment 
on the lines I had in mind in a docklasd elementary 
school, and week by week carefully-planned lessons 
were built up in practice into annual syllabuses as 
year after year the children in the lowest class, 
aged six to seven, were followed up through the 
schoo}. 

As the children left at fourteen, the scheme took 
over seven years to develop and _ consolidate. 
Through practical work the children were given an 
initial understanding and appreciation of folk music, 
art songs, suites, sonatas, symphonies, oratorios and 
operas, harmony, counterpoint, and instrumenta- 
tion. The top classes were able to sing a four-part 
chorus from music notation at sight and every 


scholar being a soloist it was possible to have 
class-room versions of oratorios and operas per- 
formed monthly. An account of one of these 
performances of Wagner's Tannhduser was given by 
Prof E. J. Dent in the Athenaeum of August 22, 
1919. Professor Dent was sufficiently impressed by 
the performance to proffer any help he could give, 
and with this encouragement these childrer of 
twelve and thirteen in the following January gave 
a fully staged version of Mozart's Magic Flute. 1 
obtained permission to take children to the theatre 
in school time to hear opera as early as 1914, the 
year in which they themselves staged four per- 
formances of Gounod’s Faust in a church hall. 
Sir Robert Blair, who at the time was Education 
Officer for London, had reports made on my work, 
and said that the scheme with notes of lessons and 
my proposals for the teaching of art should be 
published. Hence my first book, The Music of 
Life: Education for Leisure and Culture (King & 
Son, 1918). The book is now out of print, but 
there are copies in the LCC Library. In a review 
highly commending the work, Mr Ernest Newman 
perceived the rationalism in my methods of in- 
struction for he remarked * The child is taught by 
Mr Smith to use his mind as a logical artistic 
instrument in much the same way as the composers 
have been taught, by life and by tradition, to use 
theirs .” 

While this scheme was being operated I was 
also making a study of world history, and on my 
transfer in 1920 to another school I was asked by 
Mr F. S. Marvin, HMI, to include it in a syllabus 
and teach it. The War had planted in the minds 
of most thoughtful people the need for a common- 
wealth of nations, all agreeing to live together in 
amity according to assented basic principles con- 
cerning law and order and the rights common to 
humanity. I too saw that for the peace and happiness 
of the world, nations must lose their estrangements, 
find ways of composing differences, and willingly 
federate. Obviously this could be brought about 
only if they tried to understand one another's way 
of life, how that way of life has come to be what 
it is and the bent of its direction; and they could 
not acquire this understanding unless it were 
provided by their education. 

Being a rationalist teacher | wondered how this 
education -could be given in our schools. How 
could the life-story of every nation of the world 
that means, every nation’s history, geography, 
science, literature, arts and crafts, music, and 
religion—be integrated into a logically-constructed 
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curriculum suited to the abilities of children of 
different ages? Each subject could not be treated 
progressively in isolation as its syllabus would 
lose touch with nations indifferent to that subject 
but well advanced in other subjects. Clearly the 
subjects had to be co-ordinated in some way. 
Probably my subconscious mind got to work on 
the problem for a solution came one morning as I 
awakened from sleep. This solution cannot be 
stated in a short paragraph so I refrain from 
attempting the impossible. It must suffice to say 
that the unit of class-room studies had to be a 
civilization—a contemporaneous correlation of all 
subjects at a definite stage in a nation’s history 
and never any single subject. I made a draft of my 
plan for making life and aspirations in school 
pattern the life and aspirations of the world outside 
the school, and described the teaching methods to 
be employed. This was published by Grant Richards 
as The School of Life in 1921. Bernard Shaw 
wrote a prefatory letter introducing the book and 
stated: * Your historical scheme of culture comes 
as a real advance in definition upon the fine edu- 
cational suggestions in H. G. Wells’s Salvaging of 
Civilization’. This book too is now out of print 
but available from the LCC Library. 

In the next year, 1922, I was appointed head- 
master of a large school in Whitechapel, with an 
intimation that I should work out the details of 
the School of Life in practice. The school had a 
first-rate staff of trained teachers who enthusiastic- 
ally co-operated in carrying out a task that kept me 
fully occupied night and day for nine years. I 
then spent a further six years in writing up the 
huge experiment and in developing its underlying 
ideas, thus covering primary, secondary, and 
tertiary education and giving it alignment with 
professional and manual occupations and with 
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leisure pursuits. In accordance with the ideals 
that originated the scheme, the system of education 
propounded became suitable for all countries that 
intend to work in harmony to attain high standards 
of culture and efficiency that can be enjoyed by all. 
This universal system of education was published 
in 1937 under the title APSA: A Public Schooling 
for All, at 21s. There are a few copies still available 
from Watts & Co at 5s (post free). The book has 
nearly 600 pages and includes charts, tables, and 
photographs. It may prompt curiosity to be in- 
formed that the Apsa System has no Grammar 
schools, no Modern Secondary schools (selective or 
non-selective), no deceptive Comprehensive schools, 
and it does not require the eleven-plus examinations. 
The different types of schools in every grade are 
so constituted that they are inevitably of equal 
status, and the competence of the teaching staffs 
and higher officials is assured. 

As this experiment in education for world citizen- 
ship was started in 1922, it is worth noting that 
over thirty years ago the children in my school 
were being given a knowledge of the great religions 
of the world, past and present, and of the beliefs 
and customs of the more backward peoples. When 
I was invited to join the Board of Directors of the 
RPA and assist in fighting the proposed religious 
features of the 1944 Education Bill, the Board 
agreed that all religions should be taught in schools 
and treated informatively as.a secular subject. This 
attitude needed defence and a sample curriculum to 
indicate how the subject could be dealt with in the 
school. I therefore prepared an outline syllabus 
which included humanism and rationalism, and this 
was published by Watts at 6d (plus postage) as The 
Teachers’ Case for Religious Instruction. 

The last war and the consequent general dis- 
organization of education hampered further ex- 
perimental activities; and now, having recently 
retired, | can speculate that it will be another fifty 
years before the widely-approved major reforms I 
have proposed are likely to be adopted. The 
minor ones, however, are gradually being forced on 
the Government by the pressure of our times. 

It will be gathered from this article that rationalism 
as I understand it means something positive; it 
must promote reforms, and rationalists must say 
from experience how the reforms can be carried 
out. There is scope for rationalists to undertake 
this labour in whatever vocation or employment 
they follow, and only by their doing so can rational- 
ism constantly re-create its vitality, and continue 
to influence our thoughts and actions. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Sir,—The editorial in the July 
Literary Guide is a rationalist 
comment on the influence of 
Buddhism since the foundation 
of that reform movement in 
India twenty-five centuries ago. 
The editor begins by paying a 
high tribute to Buddhism as a 
great reform movement in the 
religious life of India. Then he 
pulls himself up as a self-respect- 
ing rationalist must. Buddhism 
was a ‘false dawn’. Why? 
Because ‘all the things Buddha 
fought against came back’. He 
qualifies this by saying ‘ Buddhism, 
as popularly understood’. 

That this proves Buddhism is 
a failure is, of course, a non 
sequitur. Moreover it proves too 
much. By this criterion, rational- 
ism, freethought—Buddha was, 
the editor admits, a freethinker— 
is also a failure. This, if the 
argument is valid, is clearly 
shown by the study of a book 
like Royston Pike’s Jehovah's 
Witnesses and the amazing suc- 
cess among the common people, 
its disciples, who are funda- 
mentalists and hell-fire Christians; 
and this after half a century of 
rationalist and freethought writing 
and preaching, since the days of 
Charles Bradlaugh—the ‘Buddha’ 
of his own day. Jehovah's 
Witnesses, we are told, is a 
world-wide organization. No 
one knows better than Mr 
Hawton that rationalism, free- 
thought, the Ethical Movement, 
are certainly not likely to be 
‘popular’ movements in our 
time. The same reflection applies 
to Buddhism, as it was preached 
by its great founder. 

But none the less, in spite of 
the popular Sunday newspaper 
and television—a great invention, 
also a dangerous narcotic—none 
can doubt that that elusive person 
the average man is much more 
alive and self-conscious than in 
our schooldays of half a century 
gone by. Buddhism today, like 
the Ethical Movement and ration- 
alism, is, the present writer (who 


Was it a False Dawn? 


started the Buddhist movement 
in this country) believes, rather 
like the Kingdom of Heaven in 
the parable—a Jleaven which a 
certain woman took and hid in 
three measures of meal until the 
whole was leavened.—R. J. 
JACKSON, London, W2. 


Capital Punishment 

Sir,—Now that the House of 
Lords has more than justified the 
existence of a Second Chamber by 
showing itself a better interpreter 
of public opinion, and a more 
loyal custodian of public safety, 
than the House of our so-called 
representatives, | should like to 
know whether other rationalists 
have been as dismayed and per- 
plexed as myself at finding the 
Literary Guide on the side of the 
abolitionists. The arguments 
commonly adduced against capi- 
tal punishment seem to me as 
obvious a compound of fallacy 
and emotion as ever rationalism 
combated in the past. 

If we eliminate the falsehood 
that the death penalty is not a 
deterrent (as though, because 
some are not deterred, therefore 
no one is) and the fear of having 
an innocent man’s blood on our 
conscience (as though of the 
death of those murdered because 
there is no longer a_ sufficient 
deterrent we were not going to 
be equally guilty), we seem to be 
left with the following line of 
thought: A hundred years ago 
punishments were disproportion- 
ately harsh and the death penalty 
was imposed for relatively trivial 
offences. With the increase in 
knowledge and (we may be 
proud to add here) the spread of 
rationalism, the treatment of the 
criminal has progressively im- 
proved and the death penalty 
been reserved for murder. It 
follows (so it is apparently 
* reasoned’) that the fewer the 
executions, the higher the stand- 
ard of civilization and the more 
rational the community. That 
this is a glaring non sequitur 1 


hope it is not necessary to point 
out in these columns. That 
punishments have been whittled 
down in no way means that they 
should disappear. What has to 
be abolished is murder, not the 
only punishment adequate to it. 

At a time when pressure on 
the planet's cultivable space is 
increasing, and a world famine 
is a contingency to be reckoned 
with in the foreseeable future, it 
would seem more rational to 
propagate the idea that life is a 
privilege to be merited, and a 
right that can be forfeited. 
D. B. Grecor, Northampton. 


The Problem of Evil 


Sir,—The only logical way to 
solve the Gordian knot of God 
and Evil, which was astonish- 
ingly ignored by the theologizing 
Mr Flew (May issue, p 12), was 
notably entailed by the Church's 
dogma of the God's true omnisci- 
ent foreknowledge of all eternity 
before creation. Surely every- 
body knows that. Accordingly, 
whatever occurs-——including the 
God's own  behaviour—occurs 
absolutely necessarily, simply be- 
cause it could not have happened 
otherwise than as it was truly 
foreknown by Yahweh himself 
before creation! There exists 
therefore only one divine cate- 
gory: * Necessary’. This makes 
both * good’ (or ‘ right’) and 
‘evil’ non-existent for the God 
and absolutely irrelevant for the 
Christian, Whatever the true 
believer does or does not, what- 
ever occurs in the cosmos, is a 
divinely necessary, and thus in- 
escapable, act. 

Contrary to what Mr Flew 
concluded, there is no need for 
the Christian to change his 
moral standards, simply because 
they do not—and cannot—exist 
in this divine determinism by 
Yahweh's arbitrary will. 

Fr Copleston was thus perfectly 
logical when, according to his 
dogma, he concluded that the 
only possible answer to the 
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question, ‘why God did not 
make a better world’ was ‘ He 
so willed ’ (i.e. determined). This 
very dogma, of course, explodes 
both morality and all religion as 
absolutely superfluous, and des- 
troys the very conception of 
omniscient foreknowledge as a 
humanly valid postulate, because 
it is neither true nor useful. 
Incidentally, the Christian the- 
ologians are now falling back on 
ignorant, impotent gods as of old 
(see ‘Does Scripture Limit the 
Power of God?’, by the Rev 
Prof McGregor, of Bryn Mawr 
College, USA, Hibbert Journal, 
1955, p 386).—Grecory 5S. 
Smecters, Sydney, NSW. 


Are Rationalists Christians? 

Sir,—In the Christian Science 
Sentinel (June 9, 1956, p 973) 
one can read that * we can stead- 
fastly hold to the invariable fact 
that, as God's offspring, man is 
governed by rationality, and his 
every footstep is implanted in the 
meekness of Christ.’ So rational- 
ists may be Christians!—J. P. 
GRANT, Burley, Hants. 


RPA or STM? 

Sir,—The heading of your 
correspondence column, * What 
is Wrong with Rationalism? ’, 
prompted a few thoughts of a 
different but relevant kind. 

Using highly nineteenth-century 
words like ‘rationalism’ and 
‘atheism’ now, when the decline 
of human values is widely, if 
unwisely, associated with the 
withering of religion, is bad 
public relations * Rationalist 
sounds cold and uninviting while 
* Press Association * has overtones 
of a union for Fleet Street people 
or a news agency. Would not a 
title such as * Scientific Thought 
Movement’, although less _his- 
torical, be a more accurate 
label? Such superficial consider- 
ations are worth while today, 
even if the RPA does not aim 
at becoming a mass movement, 

Although my employment in 
public relations work may bias 
me, intelligent people | have 
spoken to seem to be put off by 
names despite their intelligence. 
In any case, the highly rational 
psychiatrists testify that in most 
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human beings the emotions al- 


most have the upper hand over 


reason. 
SWI16. 


Church Tithes 


Sir,—Dr Fisher, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, is reported here as 
saying to foreign journalists that 
* the Church of England does not 
receive a single penny from the 
Government or from _ public 
funds’. How, then, does he 
explain the Act of Parliament of 
1936, when the Church of England 
received £51,650,000 of 3°% stock 
in exchange for waiver of tithes 
up to 1996? Hence the increases 
in the prices of foodstuffs, as 
producers must recoup. them- 
selves to pay this. Can someone 
please give us the truth of this 
‘business B. WALTON, 
Melbourne, Australia. 


ALLAN Buta, London, 


A Receiving Station? 


Sir,--Some_ contributors of 
articles published in the Literary 
Guide appear readily to belittle an 
operative and overriding power 
termed * God’ in so-called Chris- 
tian countries and by other 
designations in other countries of 
varied forms of belief termed 
religion. 

Perhaps one or more of your 
contributors of articles may fur- 
nish data concerning the mechani- 
cal process that arises in that soft 
convulsed mass occupying the 
human cranium termed the brain 
by which thoughts, ideas, inspira- 
tions arise. Perhaps after all the 
human brain is but a form of 
‘receiving station’ by which 
unseen intelligences of varied 
degrees of enlightenment or other- 
wise transmit ideas of all natures 
or kinds. A rational approach to 
modern theories is sorely needed. 

S. WARMISHAM, Martock, Som- 
erset, 


Fence-Sitting 


Sir,—I was pleased to read 
your protest against the fence- 
sitting attitude of official religion 
when confronted with contro- 
versial issues, 

I would like to ask its leaders 
how a Church, professedly teach- 
ing the doctrine of Christ—that 
faith, unaided, could heal those 
who, as in the case of the woman 


who ‘had suffered many things 
of many physicians, and had 
spent all that she had, and was 
nothing bettered, but rather grew 
worse’, and yet was instantly 
‘healed of that plague’ by her 
faith in Jesus (Mark, v, 25 and 
Luke, viii, 45-48)—can at the 
same time condone the atrocious 
practice of vivisection, which 
involves the unspeakable agony 
of helpless animals, declared by 
them to be the creation of the 
same God who made man. 

Jesus’s teaching was that not 
one sparrow shall * fall on the 
ground without your Father’ 
(Matt. x, 29) or is ‘ forgotten 
before God’ (Luke, xii, 6). Let 
the Church remember how 
Timothy warned its members 
against those * having a form of 
godliness, but denying the power 
thereof: from such turn away’, 
for, he comments, they are * ever 
learning, and never able to come 
to the knowledge of the truth’ 
(11 Tim iii, 5 and 7). 

How can rational beings be 
contented so to * halt” between 
two opinions? ‘If the Lord be 
God, follow him: but if Baal, 
then follow him’ (1 Kings, xviii, 21) 
No sitting on the fence. This 
was the advice of Elijah. And 
Paul, in his epistle to the Cor- 
inthians asked: ‘ For if the trumpet 
give an uncertain sound, who 
shall prepare himself to the 
battle?’ (1 Cor. xiv, 8). Out of 
their own scriptures are the 
official Christian Churches con- 
demned as hypocrites, destitute of 
faith in what they proclaim to be 
‘the Word of God ’.—M. OLpb- 
FIELD Howey, Cradley, Malvern. 


St Thomas Aquinas 


Sir,—That highly intelligent 
contributor of yours, Mr Antony 
Flew, ought surely to realize that 
a fundamentalist like Aquinas 
has nething to say to the present 
generation. Aquinas was not a 
searcher after truth, he knew all 
the answers: he had only to open 
the Bible. The flood of Thomist 
books and periodicals, mentioned 
by Mr Flew, merely prove that 
the Roman Catholics are at their 
old game of convincing the 
feebler-minded of the reading 
public that this is a Roman 
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Catholic universe presided over 
by a Roman Catholic God. 
Listen, for example, to this 
specimen of the Angelical Doctor’s 
reasoning. He is answering the 
rationalist’s objection that, if the 
Garden of Eden once existed, 
there must still somewhere be 
traces of it (and please note the 
words I have italicized): ‘ To the 
objection that explorers have 
never found it, the situation of 
paradise is shut off from the 
habitable world by mountains, or 
seas, or some torrid regions 
which cannot be crossed: for 
whatever Scripture tells us about 
paradise is set down as matter of 
history; and whenever Scripture 
makes use of this method we must 
hold to the historical truth of the 
narrative. And so paradise, as 
Isidore says, is a place situated in 
the East, its name being the 
Greek for garden. It was fitting 
that it should be in the East: for 
it is to be believed that it was 
situated in the most excellent 
part of the Earth. Now the East 
is the right hand of the heavens, 
as the Philosopher explains; and 
the right hand is nobler than the 
left; hence it was fitting that 
God should place the Earthly 
Paradise in the East’ (1.Q., cii, 
art. 1), from the Summa Theolog- 


ica, translated by the English 
Dominicans).-——- HAROLD BINNS, 
Bournemouth. 


Conception and the Child 

Sir,—It was most interesting 
to read that the Astronomer 
Royal has said to a correspondent 
that the time and conditions of 
conception have far more to do 
with the future of the child than 
the date of birth, as is so firmly 
believed by millions. Could we 
not have some more information 
on this important matter? We'd 
like some ammunition!—O. B. R. 
Dickey, Kashmir, India. 


The Suez Canal 


Sir,—An_ Egyptian, Louis 
Fanous, who was educated at 
Oxford, and cannot be accused 
of anti-British feeling, has pro- 
tested against the hostility of the 
British Press towards Colonel 
Nasser’s action in nationalizing 
the Suez Canal (see Daily Tele- 
graph, August 2). He declares 


‘Britain and Eire. 


that Egypt paid £12 million for 
the construction of the Canal, 
whereas the shareholders paid 
only £8 million. He adds that 
100,000 fellahin died from forced 
labour during the period of 
construction. 

He maintains that the Canal is 
Egyptian by right of domain, and 
points out that Colonel Nasser 
has declared respect for free 
navigation. * Why attack him?’ 

It seems to me that Mr Fanous 
—even allowing for some mistakes 
in his figures—is justified in 
making his protest. The British 
Press (or an influential section 
thereof) is whipping up the kind 
of mass hysteria which has led to 
sO many dangerous situations in 
the past.—C. E. Cookson, Somp- 
ting, Sussex. 


Experiments on Animals 


Sir,—If animal experiments in 
connection with vaccination and 
inoculation had been forbidden, 
much suffering of human beings 
would have been prevented. 

M. Oldfield Howey has men- 
tioned the deaths from vaccination 
in the years 1905 to 1952. Anti- 
typhoid inoculation has not only 
caused a vast amount of illness; 
it has also been the direct cause 
of a number of deaths. Anti- 
yellow fever inoculation caused 
thousands of cases of jaundice in 
the American Army, with at least 
sixty-two deaths, and many cases 
in the British Army. In France, 
Italy, Austria, and Australia tragic 
results of inoculation against 
diphtheria have been recorded, and 
at least ten of such deaths in 
The Salk polio 
vaccination that had been pro- 
nounced safe and effective on 
April 12, 1955, gave poliomyelitis 
to at least 202 persons during the 
next six weeks, twelve of them 
dying. 

There is any amount of evidence 
available to disprove the claim 
that these practices save life or 
ameliorate disease when it has 
been contracted in spite of vacci- 
nation or inoculation, 

If Pasteur had never carried out 
his experiments on animals in 
connection with rabies, it is most 
unlikely that the spreading of 
disease all over the world in the 
form of vaccinations and inocula- 


tions that is so fashionable today 
would ever have happened.—L. 
Loat, Tadworth, Surrey. 


Religion and Business 


Sir,—When reading Mr J. B. 
Coates’s article * Religion and 
Science Today’, I recalled an 
earlier conflict: Religion and 
Business. Fifty years ago earnest 
young Bible students (the original 
‘Teddy boys’) would debate 
such questions as: ‘Can a 
Christian be honest in business?’ 
This question likewise could never 
be solved. It would seem that 
religion is irreconcilable with 
reality, and we might leave it at 
that. It is like trying to mix oil 
with water or, shall we say, holy 
oil with holy water.-G. C. 
Dowman, London, WC]. 


Shaw a Benefactor 


Sir,—Sorry to see you join in 
the chorus of people calling G. B. 
Shaw’s a ‘silly will’. So far from 
being silly Shaw should be num- 
bered among the world’s greatest 
benefactors if his wishes could be 
implemented. While the English 
language is perhaps the richest in 
the world, it contains more 
anomalies in its spelling and 
pronunciation than any other 
European tongue. Since children 
are taught that their native 
language contains only five vowels 
and that fifteen distinct vowel 
sounds are in general use, it 
follows that these five have to do 
duty in various ways. We could 
dispense with three consonants 
c, q, and x—as they are duplicates. 
But more letters are necessary if 
one character is to represent one 
sound only, which is the only logi- 
cal method. A truly phonetic 
system as advocated by Shaw has 
untold advantages. It has been 
computed that two years of a 
child’s school life more than are 
necessary are taken up in learning 
his native language. This valuable 
time could be spent on other sub- 
jects. Phonetic spelling would not 
only lighten the task of children 
and foreigners, but would ensure 
English becoming the recognized 
international language. It will be 
a thousand pities if Shaw's wishes 
are foiled.—J. S. R&YNOLDs, 
Ripley, Derbys. 
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Notes and News 


HE Annual Report of the RPA shows that although 

a determined effort has been made to reduce the 
heavy financial loss incurred by our activities, the 
situation is still disquieting. What many members do 
not seem to realize is that the RPA cannot pay its way 
unless it receives an income either in the form of do- 
nations or subscriptions. There has never been a 
subscription in the ordinary sense. But if members get 
back the full value of what they pay, how are the 
running expenses to be met? In actual fact the cost of 
keeping the present membership is far greater than the 
total subscriptions received. The value of the publications 
which are made available is greater than what members 
pay for them 


This situation is hardly a good example of what it 
means to conduct one’s affairs rationally. In the long 
run it can only be solved if the membership is increased 
to the point where it provides a sufficiently large market 
for our publications to make them self-supporting. 
Meanwhile, however, we must consider ways and means 
of raising money. We cannot assume that in the very 
different conditions that prevail today legacies and 
bequests will continue to flow. It is not altogether fair 
for the bulk of members to leave the solution to the 
generosity of a few. In the last analysis, the future of 
the RPA depends on the willingness of all to enable it 
to carry on its historic mission, 

There has been insufficient time to prepare an account 
of the RPA Annual Conference for this issue, but a 
special report will be published next month, It can be 
said, however, that this year’s Conference was extremely 
successful and broke recent records with an attendance 
of 113. By far the majority of those present voted to 
return to Girton next year if this could be arranged. 
We all deeply appreciated the hospitality of the 
Cambridge Humanists, who arranged tours of some of 
the colleges and the Botanic Garden, and provided tea. 


A number of readers of the Guide, including the Editor, 


have received anonymous letters urging them to turn 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
Replies to Box Nos should be addressed to * Literary Guide’, 
40 Drury Lane, London, WC2 
Rates: Personal, ls. Trade 4s. per line of approximately nine words 
Box number \s. extra 
MISCELLANEOUS 
WILL author, artist, musician, living peaceful surroundings, offer 


afternoon-evening work (general factotum) to someone wishing to 


write mornings’ Reliable, adaptable, good appearance. Accustomed 
dealing people. Can type. Musical Twenty years’ excellent testi- 
monial Box No 


SECULAR LIFE New monthly, pre 
humbug and intolerance 
Lauderdale Mansions 
ANYONE anywhere interested in corresponding with a wandering 
rationalist please contact Michael Goodall, Radio Officer, ss. Stanvac 
Pretoria, c/o SVTC, Africa House, Kingsway, London 

UNITARIANISM 
rogressive-minded church’? Information on receipt of 

Secretary, Postal Mission, 14 Gordon Square, WC1 


freethought and sanity 
from Editor (G), 


anti 
Specimens free 244 


London, W9 


Would it meet your desire for a non-creedal, 
stamp 


back to religion. The style and similarity of many of 
these letters suggest that they are part of an organized 
propaganda scheme. In one case reference is made to a 
Catholic centre in London which offers a free corres- 
pondence course. It may be that this is a coincidence 
and that there is no connection between those so anxious 
to pluck a brand from the burning. 


Mr E. J. Persaud, of 155A, Western Main Road, St 
James, Port of Spain, Trinidad, BWI, and Mr D. R. D. 
Wadia, ‘Panorama’, Malabar Hill, Bombay 6, India, 
would be willing to meet other Rationalists in their 
respective localities. 

* 


Group Activities 


Ethical Union Conference, at High Leigh, Herts, 
Friday, September 7, to Sunday, September 9. Speakers: 
Wilfred Brown, ‘A Different Way of Looking at 
Management’; R. S. W. Pollard, Impressions of My 
Visit to China’; Kathleen Nott, ‘The Emperor’s 
Clothes’; Elspeth Wallace, * Youth in Industry’; 
Hugh Klare, ‘ New Ways of Treating Offenders ’. 


Chiswick Humanist Group, 127 Park Road, London, 
W4. Sunday, September 2, 7.30 pm, R. S. W. Pollard, 
* Some Things I Saw in China’. 


Orpington Humanist Group. Ramble to Knockholt 
and Cudham. Trains 10.4 Victoria, 10.4 Charing Cross, 
to Orpington. Leader will meet at Orpington Station 
(Town Side). 


Sutton Humanist Group, Myosotis Hall, 332 Car- 
shalton Road (corner of Cambridge Road, near * Windsor 
Castle’, Carshalton). Sunday, September 16, 7.15 pm, 
K. P. Brown, * Vegetarianism ’. 


FORM OF BEQUEST TO THE RPA 


Reapers of Literary Guide who are in sympathy with the 
objects of the Rationalist Press Association are invited to 
remember the organization when making their Wills. 
Appended is a form of bequest which may be useful to friends 
who are desirous of allocating by Will or Codicil a part of 
their estate to assist in the dissemination of rational views 
on religion and cognate subjects: 


“I GIVE to the Rationalist Press Association 
* Limited, whose registered office is situated at 40 Drury 
Lane, London, WC2, the sum of (here insert amount, 
adding ‘Free of Legacy Duty,’ if so desired), to be 
applied to the general purposes of the said Association; 
and the receipt of the Secretary for the time being 
shall be a sufficient discharge to my Executors for such legacy."’ 


The decision of the House of Lords in the case of Bowman 
versus The Secular Society Limited makes bequests to the 
Rationalist Press Association absolutely unchallengeable, 
and testators may therefore have every confidence that their | 
expressed wishes will be strictly carried out. It may be 
added that a legally incorporated Society like the RPA has 
carefully defined objects, and is precluded from using its 
funds for any purposes other than those stated in its 
Memorandum and Articles of Association. | 


On making a bequest to the Association it is desirable that 
intimation should be forwarded to the Secretary 
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LITERARY GUIDE PRIZE CROSSWORD 


The sender of the first correct solution to be 
opened will receive a prize of a book token, 
value one guinea. The second and _ third 
correct solutions opened will be awarded book 


tokens to the value of half a guinea cach. 
Entries, addressed ‘ Literary Guide Cross- 


word,’ 40 Drury Lane, London, WC2, must be 
received not later than Monday, September to 


CLUES 


ACROSS 


There’s nothing between a 
record and a gorgon with 
flattened umbrella 


The extent of anger 


Distance in company 
makes music 


Label for a warlike goddess 


Whither three riders 
brought good news 


Just a quiet game of cards- 


Lunar eclipse in the 
forearm 


Of Latin origin 

Erode. 

Dorothy comes back to 
Mr Fox. 

The undergraduate is not 
so Stale 


DOWN 


Turner—with feline 
accompaniment. (4, I1) 


I sort sodium, leaping. 


3 Oh please no, mother, it's 


a tumour! 
Stevenson's tide 


Plain lady of title (Carroll 
or Feuchtwanger ?) (4, 7) 


Henry's Catherine seems to 
have been poorly dressed. 


Bent in humility 


Talk in the manner of 
Polonius. 


Royal anglers made 
floating nests 


Resinous substance 
Pathetic exhalations 
Allowance for the general. 
Dances for cotton 
operatives 

Belgian lord or servant. 
Last letter from Hellas. 
Makes milk pure—pure as 
sties. 


Go back to a giantess 
Painter of musician” 
Catch a parent. 


Man makes do with this, 
and has seven. 


Have a look at the 
bishopric 


The Rationalist Press Association was founded by 
Charles A. Watts in 1899, and its chief aims are (1) 
To promote intellectual liberty; (2) To spread RPA MEMBERSHIP FORM 
scientific knowledge; (3) To liberate the mind from I 
superstition. 
SPECIAL ENROLMENT OFFER ‘A’ 
All who enrol in response to this offer (quote Special 
Offer ‘A’) will receive : 
1. (a) INTRODUCTION TO MALTHUuSs, edited by D. V. 
Glass, Members’ edition, 5s, or* 
(b) A New APPROACH TO PSYCHICAL RESEARCH, 
by Antony Flew, Members’ edition, 6s. 
A Picrure Book or EvoLuTion, by C. M. 
Beadnell, 15s. Cloth, 
THe THINKER’S HANDBOOK, by Hector Hawton, 
2s 6d. Paper cover. 
THe Story or THE RPA, by A. Gowans 
Whyte, 5s. Cloth. 
TuHrurt Books. Is 6d each. Paper cover: 
A Short History of Our Own Times (Esmond Wright); 
What's All This About Genetics? (Rona Hurst); Finding 
Out About Atomic Energy (/. L. Michiels); A Signpost to 
Mathematics (A. H. Read); This Matter of Mind 
(B. H. Kirman); Must Man Wage War? (F. A. E. Crew). 
RATIONALIST ANNUAL, 1955. 2s 6d. Paper cover. 
THe HUMANIST 
(monthly for one year from date of joining). 
* Please indicate whether you desire 1 (a) or 1 (6). 


accept your special offer in 
the Literary Guide enclose 
£1 Is entitling me to membership of 
The Rationalist Press Association 
for one year from date of enrolment. 
I am in agreement with the objects of 
the Association and undertake to 
abide by the Rules and Regulations 
set forth in the Memorandum and 
Articles of Association.* 
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Selection from 


THE THINKER’S LIBRARY 


Each 2s 6d net 


Humanity’s Gain from Unbelief Bradlaugh 
A typical selection of the most vigorous and 
interesting writings of the great leader. 


Fireside Science Sir E. Ray Lankester 
As a popularizer of sound scientific knowledge, 
Ray Lankester was supreme. This work deals 
with a variety of scientific problems. 


The Mind in the Making James Harvey Robinson 
In this masterly volume the author discusses 
how we can achieve the intellectual regeneration 
needed to control the course of affairs. 


Morals, Manners, and Men Havelock Ellis 
An anthology of reflections on eugenics, war, 
and other social problems by a writer equally 
famous in the worlds of science and literature. 


The Man versus The State Herbert Spencer 
A classic statement of the case for individual 
liberty—a theme revived by the present struggle 
between democratic and totalitarian systems. 
An Easy Outline of Astronomy M. Davidson, 

FRAS 
An exposition of the main facts of astronomy 
for readers who have little or no acquaintance 
with the subject. 


Man Studies Life G. N. Ridley 
Written for the general reader, here is the story 
of the progress of biological thought and dis- 
covery from Hippocrates to the present. 


In Search of the Real Bible A. D. Howell Smith 
An analysis of the Books of the Bible, in the 
light of recent research into their composition 
and history. 


The Outlines of Mythology Lewis Spence 
A popular description of the general principles 
of mythology, and a survey of the conclusions 
of modern research on the nature of myths. 


Magic and Religion Sir J. G. Frazer, OM 
These chapters from The Golden Bough contain 
the essence of Frazer's teaching on the develop- 
_ ment of religion and its relation with magic. 


Jesus : Myth or History? Archibald Robertson 
A balanced statement of the main arguments 
on the question whether Jesus was a historical 
or a purely mythical character. 


The Story of the Bible Macleod Yearsley 
A survey of the origin and growth of the Bible 
in the light of modern knowledge. 


Man: The Verdict of Science G. N. Ridley 
An assessment of man, including the anatomi- 
cal and physiological characteristics of his body, 
his mental activities, and his social habits. 
The Illusion of National Character Hamilton 
Fyfe 
A searching examination of the notion that the 
human family is divided into ‘nations’ and 
‘races’ each with distinct characteristics. 


The Evolution of Society J. A. C. Brown 
An outline of the growth of civilization, des- 
cribing what is known of the origins of religion, 
law, the family, social classes, etc. 


Background to Modern Thought C.D. Hardie 
Discusses some of the most important ideas 
that have contributed to the making of the 
modern world and the complex problems it 
now presents. 


Man His Own Master Archibald Robertson 
An examination of the question whether we 
can, by the exercise of our own intelligence and 
will, solve the problems of progress and peace. 


Men Without Gods Hector Hawton 
The author boldly faces the problem of what 
can take the place of the emotional solace and 
moral authority of religion. 


Astronomy for Beginners M. Davidson, FRAS 
Explains how the astronomer discovers the 
distance, size, weight, temperature and other 
features of each class of heavenly body, 


The Origins of Religion Lord Raglan 
Is religion natural or instinctive in man? Lord 
Raglan deals with existing theories and offers 
some original and interesting explanations. 


The Bible and Its Background Archibald 

Robertson 
(2 vols). Presents the results of scholarly re- 
search in simple language, and gives a lucid 
account of the conditions under which the Bible 
was produced. 


The Gospel of Rationalism C. T. Gorham 
To the ordinary reader in search of a credible 
religion this is the most useful introduction to 
the essential meaning of Rationalism. 


Send for Complete List 
C. A. WATTS & CO LTD, 40 Drury Lane, London, WC2 
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